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TRAVELS 


mateur Photo 


ontest Winners 


for July 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of BRIDGE SPAN 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 


Settee ee 


athotanranic A f Bridge between Bradenton, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
’ urs was taken by Mrs. Elsie H. Lamminen, Waterbury, 
Although ali possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- Conn., with an Agfa Viking at 1/100, £:8 using K-2 
graphs, TRaveL cannot be responsible for their return or condition. fil S xx 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without ter, uper 


additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West 
Sith Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


SERENE SCENE 


govern Harbor at Crystal Beach, Florida, is caught in 
gloaming of evening by Dr. F. F. Sornberger, 
Cortland, N. Y., with Voigtlander Bessa II, 1/50, 
f:8, G filter, Ansco. 


FASCINATING FALLS 
ed 


American Falls Dam in Idaho intrigued 
Joseph G. Primbs, Pocatello, Idaho, who 
snapped shot with Leica I1IC at 1/60, #:9, 
using K-2 filter, Adox KB 14, 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Two young girls meet beside a giant cactus as they 
enjoy life on a dude ranch in their own individual ways 
—one on a stroll through undulating hills and the 
serenity of the surrounding countryside where her 
thoughts can be undistracted by unnerving city noises, 
the other, slightly more active, on horseback for quick 
canters or slow rides perhaps to visit a nearby herding 
operation or just to inhale all the clean, bright air. 


Photo: Courtesy Dude Ranchers Association. 
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54 Years | 


Letter From 
The Publisher 


Travel Timetable 


Ws adage milestone is marked on 
‘TRAVEL’s timetable this month: 
our 54th year of continuous publi 
cation. 

Those years have seen the rise of 
travel to staggering, almost unbe- 
lievable heights, and many readers 
have witnessed the great change 
from rutted roads to superhigh- 
ways. 

Mass travel has leveled distinc- 
tions, and anybody’s stenographer 
may recount her vacation on the 
glittering shores of Miami Beach 
or idle days at Eden Roc on the 
famed Riviera. If the world has 
shrunk, it has in turn brought new 
horizons to millions, and wonder- 
ful travel experiences to all. 

TRAVEL is pleased at the part it 
has played during these 54 years 
in stimulating and encouraging 
this healthy broadening of out- 
look—and the immensely important 
business prosperity that has been 
engendered in this wandering wake. 

Throughout these 54 historic 
years, TRAvEL has kept abreast of 
—and often led—world develop- 
ments, modern ideas and exciting 
innovations. And we believe this 
54th Anniversary Issue typifies 
‘TRAVEL’s appealing yet practical 
approach—viewing the new (Dis- 
neyland), the over-looked (Okla- 
homa’s Cherokee Strip), the off- 
beat (Tenerife), the easily acces- 
sible (Tennessee), the intriguing 
(Ghost Town). And added to all 
this are extra features, columns, 
late news items, camera hints, fish- 
ing fun—a complete wrap-up of 
riches for roamers. 

Every issue is a “birth day” for 
TRAVEL. We hope you find each 
one weighs in satisfactorily to you. 
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H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 
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. Please dry-clean 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


I should like to telephone. 
I need a doctor. 


May I have your name and address? 


I have lost my identification pa- 
pers, my wallet. 

Can you recommend an inexpen- 
sive hotel? 

What is the temperature? 

Is smoking permitted? 

Where is the lavatory? 


May I present Mr, .. 
Miss ...? 


SIMTS 3 os ees 


, Yours is a beautiful country. 


. Would you open (shut) the win- 


dow? 
It is no trouble at all! 


I want a roll of film. 


. Thank you for being so nice. 


. I should like to check my valuables. 


Is there a good play, an American 
play being given? 


. Have you an American newspaper, 


an American magazine? 


this suit 


(press) 
(dress) . 


. Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


We shall stay most of the Summer. 


ARTHUR 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


SIMON, 


nN 


or 


20. 


. Haben_ Sie 


Ph.D. 


GERMAN 


. Ich méchte telefonieren. 


Ich brauche einen Arzt. 


Darf Ich um Ihren Namen und 
Ihre Adresse bitten? 
. Ich habe meinen Ausweis, mein 


Porte-monnaie verloren. 


Koénnen Sie mir ein billiges Hotel 
empfehlen? 


Was ist die Temperatur? 


. Ist das Rauchen hier gestattet? 


Wo ist die Toilette? 


Darf Ich Ihnen Herrn ..., 
..., Fraiilein ..., vorstellen? 


Frau 


. Ihr Land ist schén. 


. Bitte, machen Sie das Fenster auf 


(zu). 


. Es macht gar nichts! 


. Ich moéchte einen Rollfilm haben. 


. Vielen Dank. Es ist sehr nett von 


Thnen. 


Ich méchte meine Wertsachen zur 
Aufbewahrung geben. 


. Wird ein gutes Theaterstiick, ein 


amerikanisches Theaterstiick gege- 
ben? 


eine amerikanische 
Zeitung, eine amerikanische Zeit- 
schrift? 


. Bitte. Ich méchte diesen Anzug 


(dieses Kleid) 
gelt) haben. 


gereinigt (gebii- 


. Wo kann ich einige schéne Ge- 


schenke kaufen? 


Wir werden den grdésseren Teil 
des Sommers bleiben. 


RT THREE 


PRONUNCIATION* 


1. Ish MERSH-ta tay-lay-fo-NEE-+un. 


or 


19. 


20. 


. BIT-ta. 


Ish BROW-sha AINen ARTST. 


DARF ish 00m EER-en NAHM-en 
oont EER-en ah-DRESS-a BIT-en? 


Ish HAH-ba MAIN-en OWS-vais, 
main port-mun-NAY fa-LAWR-en. 


. KERN-en zee meer ain BILL-ig-es 


ho-TEL emp-FAYL-en? 


. Vas isst dee taym-pay-rah-TOOR? 


. Isst das ROW-shen heer  gay- 
shtAH-tet? 

. VO isst dee twa-LET-a? 

. darf. ish EEN-en HAYRN =, 
FROW ..., FROY-lain - ~., FOR- 


shtell-en? 


. EER lahnt isst shern. ° 


BIT-a, MAHKH-en zee DAHSS 
FEN-sta OWF (tsoo). 


. ess mahkht gar nikhkts. 
. Ish MERSH-ta 


AIN-en RULL- 
feelm HAH-ben, 


. FEEL-en dahnk. Ess isst ZAYR net 


fun EEN-en. 


- Ish MERSH-ta MAIN-a VAYRT- 


zah-shen tsoor 
unng GAY-ben. 


VEERT ain GOOT-es tay-AH-ta- 
SHTEWK, ain ah-may-ree-KAHN- 
ish-es tay-AH-taSHTEWK | gay- 
GAY-ben? 


OWF-bay-VAHR- 


. HAH-ben zee AIN-a ah-MAY-ree- 


KAH-nish-a TSAI-toong, AIN-a ah- 
MAY -ree- KAH- nish-a TSAIT - 
shrifft? 


Ish MERSH-ta DEE-zen 
AHN-tsoog (DEE-zess KLAIT) 
gay-RAI-nigt (gay - BEW- gelt) 
HAH-ben. 


VO kahn ish AIN-ig-a SHER-na 
gay-SHAYn-ka KOW-fen? 


VEER VAYR-den dayn GROY-sa- 
ren TAI-] dess ZO-mers BLAI-ben. 


*The pronunciation guide is an approximation of German sounds, Pronounce AI as the English word eye; AY as in English pay; ER as in English her; KH as in clearing the throat 
to cough; OW as in cow. The capitalized letters receive more energy than the others. 
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Notes from a Traveler's Diary: 
In the nation’s capital, it is always 
a toss-up with me whether to label 
the Lincoln or the Jefferson Me- 
morial the capital’s most beautiful. 
I rather think Lincoln’s the more 
impressive, but suspect that Jeffer- 
son’s, especially when the cherry 
blossoms are in bloom around the 
Tidal Basin, is the more eye- 
catching. 


SeLpom do I order salad, unfail- 

ingly placed on the left side of 
the diner, without thinking of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chi- 
cago. On its menu are two notes. 
One advises that in that dining 
room you eat your steak off the 
platter because it helps keep it hot. 
The other explains that there, your 
salad is placed on the right, because 
most people find it easier to eat on 
that side. Salad on the left is a 
European custom, reads the menu, 
and the patron is dining in Chicago. 


I HAVE known only two people who 

failed to fall in love with San 
Francisco and each had been there 
only briefly. Stull, the charm it ex- 
erts over most folk, whether travel- 
ers or residents, has mostly skipped 
me. Admittedly, the fashion of the 
homes as they nestle into the hills 
is attractive. And the city by night, 
aglow and rain-swept with the 
lights flickering a reflection in the 
jet of the pavement, is a sight from 
atop Nob Hill. As I've said before, 
to us the greatest appeal of all lies 
in the city’s roaring past, for San 
Francisco, more than most, is a city 
where legend walks. 


OHN BARRYMORE, incidentally, al- 
ways credited his reputation for 
being eccentric, at least in part, to 
the garb he wore at the great earth- 
quake and fire. Retiring late, when 
the | temblor struck he simply 
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donned the clothes he had been 
wearing and walked the streets in 
top hat and white tie. Diamond 
Jim Brady saw him and told the 
story. 


[ps ANcELEs is still a’growing and 

I yield not a whit in my predic- 
tion of ages ago that it will yet be 
our second city, topped only by 
New York. The San Fernando 
Valley becomes more and more 
populated. Ventura Boulevard, as 
it sweeps along is lined almost 
solidly with businesses, including, 
“Mrs. Elma Moriarty’s MANSIZED 
EATS,” and the corner sandwich 
stand boasting of “Foot Long 
Dogs.” 


No RIVAL for San Francisco in the 

legend department, the City of 
the Angels is still not without its 
lore. A favorite chronicle has as its 
setting Grauman’s Chinese The- 


atre, a mecca for visitors where 
handprints and footprints of the 
stars are in the concrete of its foyer. 
Only a few weeks ago as we strolled 
along Hollywood boulevard we 
paused to reaffirm that this appeal 
still existed. 

The story in question occurred 
at one of the lavish premieres Sid 
Grauman loved. Gleaming limou- 
sines were disgorging ermined occu- 
pants. Abruptly, a jalopy of the first 
order wheezed to curbside. Out 
stepped a lady in mink, followed 
by the wit, Wilson Mizner, in tails. 
They strolled in. 

“Your car, sir,” shouted the door- 
man. “You can’t leave it here, it’s 
blocking traffic.” 

Amid the tooting horns, Mizner 
burned casually. “Car? Oh, yes. 
Well, I don’t want it any more, 
young man. You can have it.” 

Whereupon, he and his lady 
walked on. @ 


Author, wife, stop over at Chicago during one of their frequent nationwide trips. 


DUDE 
RANCH 
RECREATION 


BY RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


ERDING CATTLE where prairie dogs and 
coyotes play has always been wrapped in 
romance when fancied by Eastern eyes. 

And since these dudes wanted to play cowboy and 
Indians over the western ranges, and were eager 
to pay for the privilege, some ranches during the 
Jast 75 years have sold a few of their cows and 
trained wranglers to ride herd on these pilgrims. 
Those who didn’t turn in their cows for riding 
ponies and bathtubs have compromised—half 
cows and half dudes. 

Today, dude ranching is big business out 
West at some 250-odd ranches located in every 
western state. Take your pick. Many of them 
are working ranches with horse cavies, wranglers, 
herds of cattle, branding, bronco-busting and 
rodeos. The imitation eastern ranches will not 
even be discussed, although they no doubt have 
fun of their own. 

Best of all, you don’t have to be wealthy to 
enjoy such a vacation. At an honest-to-goodness 
dude ranch, rates run from $50.00 to $95.00 per 
week, which includes everything—room, board, 
and, most important, the horse, which some 
pseudo-hotel-ranches charge extra for. 

What’s a vacation on a dude ranch really 
like? It’s riding horses to moonlight steak fires, 
on mountain trails where innocent wild game 
stare at your intrusion into their virgin pastures. 
It’s overnight packtrips, camping under the 
stars, chuck wagon dinners, outlaw hideaways, 


prairie-dog stalking, square dancing, rodeos, 
roundup time, Indian trails, fishing in untouched 
waters, and the mingled aroma of pine needles, 
early morning coffee, sage and the purest air 
in the world. 

Your wardrobe at a dude ranch should be 
simple. Ranch life is close to earth. Sophistica- 
tion ends somewhere east of Kansas City—though 
you better not mention this when you get to 
Salt Lake City. Blue jeans and a plaid shirt will 
do you for the entire vacation. Here’s a break- 
down on costs for clothing, which is reasonable 
enough: jeans, $3.00; shirt, $2.00; bandanna, 75 
cents; heavy socks, 75 cents; Stetson hat, $8.00; 
cowboy boots, $15.00. 

You might think you can get along without 
some of these items, but the bandanna will cover 
up your nose and mouth when the dust begins to 
blow while you ride, the cowboy boots will fit 
your feet firmly into the stirrup, and the som- 
brero, a perfect umbrella in the rain, will protect 
not only your face but your neck from the burn- 
ing sun. And you might use your Stetson to scoop 
water out of the creek to drink like Roy Rogers. 

If you insist on arriving with flashy riggings 
you will only feel conspicuous and truly uncom- 
fortable if you try to engage in any outdoor 
activities. The riding you would get would not 
be confined to horses. 

But how do you find a good ranch in a desir- 
able locality with just the accommodations and 


activities you need? Very simple. Just write to the 
Dude Ranchers Association in Billings, Montana. 
They have compiled a list of 115 reliable cowboy 
ranches out of the 250 or so existing ones. If you tell 
them your needs they can help you choose the most 
ideal layout. This is not to suggest that all the other 
ranches are unreliable. But you can really be sure this 
way. 

This much you should know now. There are two 
types of genuine western ranches, not counting the 
hotel-resort type complete with swimming pool, golf 
course, air conditioning and airfield: (1) the working 
type ranch which goes about its business of raising 
cattle and feed while entertaining guests and (2) the 
lodge type that has given up the cows and makes a 
specialty of catering to dudes only. 

In your letter of inquiry you might mention whether 
you are interested in fishing and hunting or whether 
you want a quiet place or one with music and dancing. 
Most ranches are pleased to accept children since they 
have kids of their own and special activities for small 
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while fascinated dude ranch vacationers look on, awaiting their turn. 


fry. Your youngsters will get a thrill at playing “Cow- 
boys and Indians” over real western hills and prairies. 

If you don’t ride, dude ranch wranglers will teach 
you all there is to know about a horse. If your experi- 
ence with horses is limited to being photographed on 
a pony when you were three, you will be assigned a 
gentle, well-trained horse that will follow the leader 
and even bring you home if you should get lost. If you 
are an expert rider, you can have a livelier steed to 
your liking. 

Food is delicious in this part of the country and 
you'll probably find your appetite hearty. You can eat 
at 6:00 a.m. if you get up with the ranch hands. Dudes, 
however, don’t have to eat until 8:00 or even later, 
and you can have steak for breakfast if you wish. 

Getting up early has an advantage: you can ride 
with the cowhands. There is a lot of work with cattle- 
raising and it means a lot of riding. Often, heifers will 
lose their calves, then it’s someone’s job to see that a 
calf and his mommy get together. There is fence te 
keep up, branding and vaccinating to be done, and 
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salt to put out at intervals between water and grass— 
all tremendously interesting to an Easterner, especially 
when he lends a hand. 

There is plenty to do for any age group. If you don’t 
ride, you can take the ranch car and find a good fishing 
spot. You can hike for flower specimens or take photo- 
graphs, look for rocks, dinosaur tracks or even pan for 
gold in some sections. Many visitors spend hours tak- 
ing movies and still-colored slides. Sometimes the 
guests get together and write up a movie script and 
then pick out the different persons for the parts. 

You can visit an ancient Indian battlefield and look 
for arrow points or hunt for Indian drawings among 
the cliffs which primitive races have left. Or perhaps 
you prefer to investigate ghost mining camps or hunt 
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Helping ride herd is one of visitors’ favorite recreations on ranch. 


for prehistoric animal bones. More than a few visitors 
have found valuable fossils. 

Fishing guides, incidentally, will take you to some 
waters that are seldom touched by the huge army of 
American fishermen, known only to the jealous na- 
tives. They may be as high as 10,000 feet, cool, clear 
virgin waters, with fish who don’t know a man from 
a moth. 

It won’t take you long to learn that the corral is the 
outdoor clubroom. Here you can watch Slim tame a 
wild horse, learn to spin a rope, lasso a doggie, or just 
gossip with the boys. Whatever you do, you will streak 
like grease for the beanery when you hear “Come and 
get it!” This high western country does something to 
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Picturesque mountain lakes offer vacationers good fishing grounds. 


your appetite. You'll never forget that fresh steak right 
off the grazing grounds. Most of the ranches process 
their own meat, have their own dairy herd which is 
carefully inspected, and their own vegetable garden. 
Rich home-made ice cream is a daily treat. 

In this land of high altitudes and low multitudes, 
rodeos are constant and the very ranchhands that 
helped saddle your horse and picked you off the sage 
brush are participants. Incidentally, an equal number 
of women attend dude ranches—in case you might be 
interested. The entire ranch takes off at rodeo time to 
root for their heroes. 

Evenings, you can sit around the fireplace at the 
main lodge cabin. A blazing log fire will be cozy since 
nights are cool. Most ranches have game rooms with 
the usual activity, songfests to cowboy guitar, square 
dances, etc. But you’ll be inching toward bed early 
after a full day’s activity even if you have to sleep on 
your face. 

If you are an expert horseman, you might take your 
vacation in late summer and help work in a round-up. 
This is fun but lots of hard work. 

The overnight pack trip is the most exciting part of 
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Calf-roping always gives city-wranglers exciting wild-west thrill. 
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your ranch vacation. And, incidentally, the only ac- 
tivity for which there is a small extra charge. 

Everything is made ready the night before with ev- 
eryone helping to plot the trails. Guests are instructed 
what to take in their duffel bags and the cook figures 
out provisions and a menu for each meal. Pack horses 
carry the load. | 

You will start early in the morning, just as the gun- 
metal sky begins to brighten and the coyote’s howl is 
silenced. You will ride single file over looping trails 
and there will be traffic rules just as on the highway. 
They are too lengthy to touch on here, but pay atten- 
tion when the wranglers give counsel. Usually horses 
have sense enough not to crowd on narrow trails, which 
is more than you can say about some men, but each 
rider must be particularly careful not to bump the 
horse ahead. 

Trails will wind over age-old game paths along high 
ridges that afford panoramic views of the entire valley, 
across singing streams, past silent blue lakes. Don’t be 
surprised if you begin to notice and take an interest in 
little things. Living close to nature seems to do that to 
you. Silhouetted mountains will seem close enough 
to touch and wild game in the tall grass will be startled 
but unafraid. Here is serenity no man can spoil. 

Where you will go will depend entirely upon what 
the group wishes to do. If it is a fishing expedition or 
for wild game, an entirely different route will be 
selected than one for scenic attraction. 

Many guests come out to see and photograph moun- 
tain goats. This means a trip to establish a camp at the 
base of rugged country with many rocky points and 
cliffs. Then it is necessary to do a lot of mountain 
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After evening meal is finished, fledgling cowhands gather in game room to harmonize in old-time western songs, gay square dances. 


climbing for a horse certainly can’t go where a moun- 
tain goat can. Bring a telescopic lens. 

On pack trips, tepees are set up and can be kept 
warm by a gallon-size tin with the top cut out in which 
a large tallow candle is placed and lighted. Rugged 
but comfortable. 

It’s a mouth-watering sight to watch a camp cook 
get out a Dutch oven and proceed to bake some of the 
finest baking powder biscuits or sourdough pancakes 
you have ever eaten. T-bone steaks brought from the 
ranch, properly broiled over an open fire, are am- 
brosial. Mountain stream fish-fries are out of this 
world. In many places, you can build a fire and start 
getting the skillet hot even before you attempt to catch. 
the trout. And to catch the fish you can ride your horse 
into the stream and cast from the saddle. 

Dude ranches are located in most of the western 
states and you can choose just about any type that you 
want, mountain, desert, prairie or a little of each. Once 
you have asked the Dude Ranchers Association to help 
you select a suitable ranch, write to the ranch or 
ranches you find of interest. They will be glad to send 
you their descriptive literature and answer any specific 
questions regarding their facilities. 

Definite advance reservations are advisable, in fact 
necessary. Many ranchers are nearly booked a full year 
ahead of time. 

More and more travelers are learning the advan- 
tages of dude ranch recreation. 

Spending a few weeks in the hardy, clean outdoors 
away from urban sophistication can give you a new 


and bright perspective when you get back. Try it and | 


see. > 
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TRAVEL THROUGH TENNESSEE 


ENNESSEE, LIKE Gaul of Caesar's day, is divided geographically into three distinct 

parts: West, Middle and East. From Memphis on the Mississippi in the southwest 

corner to Mountain City in the mountains of the northeast corner, Tennessee 
runs a long, narrow and varied 432 miles. ; 

It is a land of cotton plantations and skyscrapers and flatlands in the west, of 
tobacco fields and history and clear blue lakes in the middle, and of mountains 
and out-of-door wonders in the east. 

Visitors who arrive by automobile from the west will get their first glimpse of 
‘Tennessee as they cross the free $15,000,000 Memphis and Arkansas Bridge, opened 
about three years ago, and will be welcomed by the skyscrapers and industrial chimneys 
looming high above the muddy Mississippi on the bluffs of Memphis. 

Cotton made Memphis and for many years was acknowledged undisputed ‘King, 
but today it must share its importance with other commercial activities. Front Street, 
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BY JIM CORTESE 


Travel Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Lookout Mountain is principal attraction at Chattanoos 


running high above and parallel to 
the Mississippi, is a long chain of 
cotton sample houses where a ma- 
jor part of the world’s cotton is 
graded, inspected and sold. During 
the picking season in the fall, cot- 
ton bales are stacked high along the 
sidewalks of Front Street, like great 
white fortifications on a mighty 
line of battle. 

On Riverside Drive, which curves 
its way along the meandering twists 
of the river below the city, is De- 
Soto Park, one of the many sites 
where the Spanish explorer is be- 
lieved to have first seen the Missis- 
sippi in 1541. Evidence indicates 
this spot has as much right to the 
honor as any of the other “discov- 
ery sites.” 

Beale Street is usually the first 
thing Memphis visitors want to see. 
In the old days it was a rough, 
rowdy and ready street, but today 
is rather quiet except on Saturday 
nights. You should still, however, 
visit little Handy Park at Beale and 
Third and recall the bygone days 
when W. C. Handy composed here 
the St. Louts Blues and the Beale 
Street Blues and when young, red- 
headed E. H. Crump, recently up 
from Mississippi, was campaigning 
for mayor to a tune Handy called 
the Mr. Crump Blues. Mr. Crump 
was elected, and later Handy re- 
vamped the campaign song into the 
popular Memphis Blues. 

Spend a day or a week in Mem- 
phis. It is an interesting city and 
its hospitality and accommodations 
will fit all pocketbooks and tastes. 
The Hotel Peabody is the best 
known of Memphis hostelries and 
is a meeting place for planters and 
businessmen from all parts of the 
Mississippi Delta. Rates run from 
a low $4.00 single to a $14.00-a-day 
double and $20.00-and-up suites. 
Among the newer motels are the 
four Holiday Inn Hotel Courts, 
one on each of the four main high- 
ways entering the city. Rates are 
from $5.00 to $8.00. 

Tennessee has been called cor- 
rectly the outdoorman’s paradise. 
Some 100 miles northeast of Mem- 
phis is Reelfoot Lake, which draws 
hunters and fishermen from all 
parts of the nation. Five miles wide 
and fourteen miles long, Reelfoot 
was formed during the winter of 
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1811-12 by a series of earthquakes 
which caused the land to sink from 
eight to 25 feet. This depression 
was filled by the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and today the 
stumps of what was once a dense 
forest still stud the lake. Beds of 
lotus cover the shallow portions 
and giant cypress trees festooned 
with wild grape shade much of the 
lake. A number of camps furnish 
accommodations but these are 
mainly for the rugged hunter and 
fisherman. Better lodgings are 
available at the nearby towns of 
Dyersburg and Union City. 

East of Reelfoot is Kentucky 


bend southwest through the Great 
Appalachian Valley, turns west 
near Chattanooga and flows south- 
west and then northwest through 
northern Alabama. Near Pickwick 
it turns northward and passes com- 
pletely through Tennessee again 
and on into Kentucky. All along its 
winding course, large multi-pur- 
pose TVA dams have converted the 
Tennessee River System into a long 
series of vast reservoirs, including 
Norris, Cherokee, South Holston, 
Watauga, Douglas, Fort Loudoun, 
Calderwood, Ocoee, Watts’ Bar, 
Chickamauga, Hales Bar, Pickwick 
Landing and Kentucky reservoirs. 


Hikers enjoy panoramic view from Laurel Falls Trail in Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


Lake, 184 miles of irregular shore- 
lines and blue waters spreading 
over 158,300 acres. Southward it is 
separated by Pickwick Dam from 
Pickwick Lake, 52 miles long and 
containing 42,800 acres. These 
lakes are but two in the series of 
dams and lakes dotting the Ten- 
nessee River as part of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Power system. 
Developed into magnificent recre- 
ation centers in recent years, the 
TVA lakes form one of Tennessee’s 
greatest attractions. 

For a clear picture of the TVA 
system of lakes and dams, look at 
a map of the U. S. and note how 
the Tennessee River flows in a big 


Most of the lakes have state park 
accommodations. Kentucky Lake is 
served by Paris Landing State Park, 
a 1,200-acre tract of woodlands, 
with facilities for boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking and other rec 
reations. A modern 30-room inn 
plus dining room overlooks the 
lake. Rates run from $5.00 for a 
single room to $24.00 for a six- 
person suite. Boats rent for 35 
cents an hour. 

These rates, with slight varia- 
tions, are the same at other state 
parks, and most have cabins which 
rent for $40.00 a week for four 
persons. 

Tennessee is rich in Civil War 
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‘Tiny Oak Ridge gave birth to atom bomb. 


Memphis-Arkansas Bridge cost $15,000,000, 


history. Across the Tennessee River 
at Dover is.) Donelson National 
Military Park, site of the first battle 
in General Grant’s 1862 campaign 
to split the Confederacy in half. 
The park contains a well-preserved 
fort, typical of those used during 
the war, with earthworks, rifle pits 
and parapets. 

At this point, Civil War students 
will turn south for Shiloh National 
Military Park, about ten miles 
southwest of Savannah, where the 
battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Land- 
ing, was fought on April 7 and 8, 
1862. Losses for the North in 
killed, wounded and missing were 
13,017 and for the South, 10,699. 
The battlefield spreads over 3,730 
‘acres, and its 27 historic roads have 
been converted into driveways, 
with significant points well marked. 
The administration building con- 
tains a collection of relics, books, 
maps, charts and other exhibits of 
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A rustic log building, representa- 
tive of early frontier houses of 
Tennessee, serves as an office build- 
ing and museum, and contains ar- 
ticles associated with Lewis and his 
explorations. 

Nashville, capital of Tennessee, 
is an historic city, with narrow 
streets which long years ago echoed 
to the footsteps of such men as 
Sam Houston, David Crockett, An- 
drew Johnson and James K. Polk. 
The last is entombed on the capital 
grounds. 

The beautiful Parthenon in Cen- 
tennial Park is the only full-sized 
replica of the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis at Athens, the master- 
piece of early Greek architecture. 


The Hermitage was home of Andrew Jackson who, along with wife, is buried in garden. 


the war. A lecture on the battle is 
given daily at no cost. 

Continuing eastward, the traveler 
now leaves West Tennessee and 
enters Middle Tennessee, a section 
of rolling hills which grow higher 
with each mile and cotton gives 
way to tobacco, corn and hay. 

Halfway between Shiloh and 
Nashville is the Meriwether Lewis 
National Monument, six miles 
southeast of Hohenwald on State 
Highway 20. Here Lewis died on 
October 11, 1806, at Griner’s Inn 
while en route to Washington 
shortly after returning from his 
trip of exploration through the 
Western Territory with William 
Clark. (See Glory Road, ‘TRAVEL, 
Oct., 1954.) Lewis was buried here, 
the monument marking his grave. 


The building houses the James M. 
Cowan collection of paintings and 
casts of the Elgin marbles that 
adorned the original Parthenon. 
The Parthenon is open daily and 
Sunday afternoons to the public at 
no charge. 

The Hermitage, historic home of 
Andrew Jackson, is twelve miles 
east of Nashville on U. S. 70-N. 
Jackson died here on June 8, 1845. 
Today his home is maintained as 
he left it. The orginal furnishings 
are in place and the garden planted 
by Mrs. Jackson is still as she 
planned it. President and Mrs. 
Jackson are buried in the garden. 

Leaving Nashville, go southeast 
over the winding roads and through 
the green hills and woodlands for 
some 60 miles of pleasant driving 
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to another fascinating spot: Tulla- 
homa and the beginning of East 
Tennessee mountain country. Here 
is the Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center, with the world’s 
largest wind tunnel and other fa- 
cilities for testing supersonic air- 
craft and guided missiles. Guided 
tours of the air center are con- 
ducted Sunday afternoons from 


Pickwick Dam, part of Tennessee Valley Authority 


1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. for visitors. 

Chattanooga is in mountainous 
country, no doubt about it. To en- 
ter the city, you drive over excel- 
lent highways which curve through 
low valleys with forty pine-covered 
peaks towering above, and then 
over the peaks themselves from 
which the traveler can look for 
miles over the dark-green country- 
side below and the white ribbon of 
highway winding behind and 
ahead. 

In this vicinity were fought some 
of the bloodiest battles of the Civil 
War, notably those of Lookout 
Mountain which embraces about 
ten acres of unusual lichen-covered 
sandstone formations. Enchanted 
Trail, 4,000 feet long, leads through 
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tunnels and narrow crevices, some 
more than 100 feet deep. A suspen- 
sion bridge carries the trail from 
one high bluff to another, spanning 
beautiful chasms. You can look out 
over breath-catching scenery, par- 
ticularly from Lover’s Leap and 
Observation Point. 

But there is still much more to 
see and enjoy in traveling through 
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Tennessee. Drive northeastward out 
of Chattanooga through Dayton, 
where Darwin and the famous 
Monkey Trial made history, and 
on to Oak Ridge where atoms are 
making more history. 

Oak Ridge is a complete city 
built during World War II to 
house workers of the Clinton Engi- 
neer Works. It boasts the world’s 
first permanent museum devoted 
exclusively to telling the storv of 
the atom. Exhibits include a scale 
model of a uranium ore pitch- 
blende mine, mechanical analogies 
of the Oak Ridge plants, Geiger 
counters and samples of uranium 
ores. All this for 50 cents, children 
free. 

Directly north of Chattanooga 
and the width of the state away is 
Dale Hollow Lake (See Fishing 
Poll Paradise, TRAVEL, Dec., 1954) 
whose smail-mouth bass have set a 
number of national records. North- 
east of Knoxville and also at the 
top of the state is Cumberland 
Gap, where Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Virginia meet. This was long 
the gateway to the West. In 1775 
Daniel Boone marked out the Wil- 
derness Road through the Gap, 
over which countless pioneers fol- 
lowed him westward. In the east- 
ern point of the state is Greene- 
ville, home and burial place of 
President Andrew Johnson, Jones- 
boro, the oldest town in Tennes- 
see, where the state of Franklin was 
organized in 1784 with John Sevier 


Parthenon in Nashville park is only full-sized replica of original Greek masterpiece. 
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as its first and only governor, and 
Bristol, whose main street is bi- 
sected by the Virginia-Tennessee 
state line. 

Then there is the great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, which 
perhaps draws more visitors than 
all the other attractions of Ten- 
nessee combined. 

The Picturesque resort town of 
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Mount Guyot, 6,621 feet, and 
Mount LeConte, 6,593 feet. More 
than 200,000 acres are virgin forest, 
containing the largest stand of na- 
tive deciduous trees left in the U.S. 
Some 600 miles of mountain 
streams flow through the park, bor- 
dered with rhododendron and 
laurel which are particularly mag- 
nificent in June. Trout fishing is 


Tower on pinnacle at Cumberland Gap, attracts thousands of tourists annually because of 


Gatlinburg, 35 miles southeast of 
Knoxville, is the traditional gate- 
way to the Smokies from the Ten- 
nessee side. Accommodations are 
plentiful, although in the summer 
reservations should be made in ad- 
vance. Prices run from $17.00 a day 
for two in deluxe housing at the 
better hotels to a minimum of 
$7.00 at good motels and courts. 
There are a number of excellent 
“restaurants, with luncheons from 
about $1.25 up and dinners from 
$1.50. 

The park has an area of 505,174 
acres, with seventeen peaks tower- 
ing above 6,000 feet. Highest are 
Clingman’s Dome, 6,643 feet, 
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excellent in Tennessee’s streams. 
Trails and roads offer a paradise 
for hikers. There are 74 miles of 
high standard roads, nearly twenty 
miles of secondary roads and 340 
miles of horse and foot trails. From 
Gatlinburg, the ascent of Mount 
LeConte and the hike to Laurel 
Falls and on to the top of Cove 
Mountain are recommended. You 
may drive by car nearly all the way 
to the peak of Clingman’s Dome. 
Comfortable but rustic accommo- 
dations are available at the summit 
of Mount LeConte. 
Experienced naturalists conduct 
hikes in the park and guides are 
available for hikes and tours at 


reasonable rates during summer. 

A Cherokee Indian reservation 
lies just over the mountains in 
North Carolina. Residents are full- 
blooded Cherokees, descendants of 


a small group who refused to be 


sent with the tribe to Indian terri- 
tory, now Oklahoma, and in cer- 
tain parts of the mountains are 
found the famed Tennessee Moun- 


its breath-taking view of beautiful countryside. 


taineers, of pure Anglo-Saxon stock. 
They are quaint, peace-loving peo- 
ple and are friendly to visitors. 

There’s no finer way to end a 
pleasant vacation of travel through 
Tennessee than to visit with the 
Jast of the hardy pioneers whose 
fathers carved American civiliza- 
tion out of a wilderness, living to- 
day as their fathers and grand- 
fathers did countless years ago. 

Feuds are now unknown in the 
Tennessee mountains, but an occa- 
sional still bubbling out its potent 
white lightning is even yet to be 
found far back in the lone security 
of hidden valleys. 

But then, that’s Tennessee. @ 
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~ DISNEYLAND 


Caiifornia’s New Fairyland Playground Now 


Near Completion Willi Biend Modernity 


And Fantasy—With Disney’s Unique Touch 


Majestic, pastel-colored castle is novel entry to enchanting Fan- 
tasy Land which houses many of Disney's famous screen characters. 


Ox 160 sunny California acres, formerly the heart 
of a vast orange grove, a multi-million dollar en- 
tertainment and recreation center is fast near- 

ing completion for an opening deadline due July 
19—Disneyland. Located in the city of Anaheim, 
California, just 22 miles southeast of metropoli- 

tan Los Angeles, Disneyland is an entirely new 
concept in family entertainment, and is expected to 
attract more than 5,000,000 visitors a year. De- 
scribed by its creator, Walt Disney, as a “a fabulous 
AZ playground—something of a fair, a city from the 
_ woe, Arabian Nights, metropolis of the future, a show 
i place of magic and living facts, but above all a place 
for people to find happiness and knowledge,” 
Disneyland is a twenty-year-old Disney dream that’s 
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Adults, children will enjoy fun-filled ride through Monstro the Whale. coming to life. Partially surrounded by a parking 
area designed for 10,000 automobiles, Disneyland is divided 


into four main realms—Tomorrowland, Fantasyland, Frontierland and Adventureland. The park area is enclosed 
by an eight-to-fifteen-foot embankment around which will chuff two 54-scale old-fashioned steam locomotives 
weighing fifteen tons and pulling six coaches accommodating 
300 passengers for Smeptte-and-a-quarter ride. The rail- 
road station is also the entrance to Disneyland. It faces 
Civic Center, Main Street and the Plaza—Cross- 
roads of Disneyland. MAIN STREET: The visitor 
first enters Disneyland to find himself on Main 
Street, U.S.A., duplication of an American town at 
the turn of the century. Here may be seen the 
quaint town hall, post office, emporium, opera house 
and fire station, with its horse-drawn engine and 
Rte, NOSe-and-chemical wagon. From Civic Center, four 
horse-drawn streetcars trundle up and down Main 
Street. Main Street, which Walt Disney calls “the ; 
wae heart line of America,” recreates a small-town strip c 
as it looked between 1890 and 1910, 
Scaled to 80 percent of full size, Main 
Street’s buildings include a photographer shop, Disney genius created thrilling Dumbo ride. 
| penny arcade, bakery, drug store, newspaper office, 
music shop, rooming houses (“Room & Board—$2.50 a Week’’) , ice cream parlor and lock- 
smith shop. Food and merchandise may be purchased from the various stores, most of which 
will be sponsored by American companies that have been in business 50 years or more. 
At the end of Main Street lies the Plaza, the hub of Disneyland. 
“Shooting out from there, like the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, we have divided Disneyland into four cardinal realms— 
~ four separate worlds,” says Walt Disney. The first is Tomor- 
* rowland. TOMORROW LAND: Conceived as a venture into 
the future, it is identified by a tall, stationary, pylon- 
like space rocket symbolizing scientific conquest and 
achievements to come. Visitors will see exciting buildings 
of advanced architectural design, where large industries 
will present participating exhibits relating to the_ 
world of tomorrow. Young drivers may pilot miniature 
racing cars around Autopia, a freeway of the future, after 
having passed their driving test on a practice course. 
Streamlined speedboats, scaled down to a length of nine 
feet, can be guided by adults or children around a 
circular water run. At the Space Terminal of the Future, 
the adventurous-minded may 
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board a passenger rocket and ex- 
perience the sensation of com- 
pleting a realistic, scientifically cor- 
rect round-trip flight to the moon, 

A heliport will be in operation, 
too. 

Tomorrowland, in short, demon- 
strates what the future holds for 
everyone. 


HOLIDAY LAND 


Holiday Land is adjacent to 
Tomorrowland and is entered 
through a typical early-American 
covered bridge. Here pony-drawn 
surreys and buggies may be rented 
for trots along a winding country 
road. Holiday Land is a restoration 


of bygone rural America, with its 


at Easter and fireworks displays on 
Fourth of July. 


FANTASYLAND 

Adjoining Holiday Land is Fan- 
tasyland, described by Walt Disney 
as “the world of imagination, hopes 
and dreams.” Its entrance is a shim- 
mering, pastel-colored castle with 
towers and parapets 70-feet high. 
A melodious King Arthur carrousel 
whirls in the courtyard. 

A stroll through the castle reveals 
Sleeping Beauty recumbent amidst 
medieval splendors in a_ vaulted 
bedchamber, a dungeon filled with 
instruments of torture, a_ great 
dining hall ready for returning 
knights. 


Adventure Land boat trip gives visitors impression they are touring famous tropical rivers. 


farm houses, barns, fields, gardens, 
pastures and livestock. 
Community gatherings can be 
held in this pastoral setting. A base- 
ball diamond, playground, picnic 
area, bandstand, outdoor dance 
floor and other facilities for group 
entertainment will be available. 
Holiday Land is designed to 
change with the seasons. Summer 
might find it the headquarters for 
a merry one-ring circus. Winter 
could bring ice pageants, a Santa 
Claus lane, and spring and fall 
would be heralded appropriately. 
Holidays also would provide special 
events, such as egg-rolling contests 
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Fantasyland offers a multitude of 
unique attractions. Those so in- 
clined may take the Peter Pan Fly- 
Thru, on which they will soar over 
moonlit London in a pirate galleon 
to Never-Never Land, habitat of 
mermaids, buccaneers, Indians and 
Lost Boys. Or they may enjoy the 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Ride-Thru—a trip in a mining cart 
to the diamond mines of the Seven 
Dwarfs, during which Snow White, 
the Wicked Witch and other char- 
acters from the ageless story are 
encountered. 

The Alice in Wonderland Walk- 
Thru leads visitors down the rab- 


Tomorrow Land offers tourists scientifically 
prepared flight into outer space up to moon. 


bit hole into Alice’s wacky, won- 
drous looking-glass world, with all 
its marvelous figures. The Mr. 
Toad Drive-Thru takes riders on a 
series of misadventures in a 1903 
automobile. After barreling into a 
haystack, knocking over a cow and 
crashing into a barn, “Mr. Toad” 
and his passengers glide through 
the Pearly Gates to the accompani- 
ment of heavenly music. 

Each amusement in Fantasyland 
relates to some cartoon or a story- 
book character depicted by Walt 
Disney on film. Monstro the Whale 
is found as a novel water-slide, 
Dumbo the Flying Elephant as an 
exciting aerial ride. The Mad Hat- 
ter’s Tea Party, Casey Jr. Train, 
Old Dutch Mill, Donald Duck 
Bumps and Canal Boat Ride are 
among Fantasyland’s myriad attrac- 
tions. 


FRONTIERLAND 

Frontierland, third of the main 
entertainment realms, is designed 
as a glimpse into yesterday, where 
America’s historical past lives again. 
It is entered through the gates of 
an old log fort, around which are 
leather-stockinged frontiersmen and 
Indians of many tribes, the latter 
offering pottery, jewelry and souve- 
nirs for sale. Here also is a shooting 
gallery supplying buffalo guns to 
be fired at simulated wild animal 
targets. : 

Stores and buildings reminiscent 
of the old west line Frontierland’s 
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board-walked streets. Ponies are 
shod in a blacksmith shop, and 
rings are made there from horse- 


shop, across the street the general 
store where merchandise and _ re- 
freshments may be purchased. 

Western buckboards, Conestoga 
wagons and Concord stages drawn 
by ponies will carry visitors past a 
marshal’s office, jail and assay office 
to a Wells Fargo station, departure 
point for a stage coach trip through 
the Painted Desert. 

The Golden Horseshoe—“longest 
little bar with the tallest glass of 
pop’’—faces a river dock in Fron- 
tierland, where passengers can 
board a 105-foot paddle-wheeler 
for a cruise around the rivers of 
America. The excursion boat passes 
replicas of colorful river towns— 
New Orleans, Natchez, Mobile—and 


Land of Yesterday is an amazing replica of years from 1890-1910, complete with old-fashioned firehouse, railroad station, Main Street. 
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such buildings of historical fame as 
Mount Vernon and West Point. 

“In Frontierland,’ Walt Disney 
says, “we meet the America of the 
past—out of whose strength and 
inspiration came the good things of 
life we enjoy today.” 


ADVENTURELAND 


Bordering Frontierland is Adven- 


tureland, the wonderworld of Na- - 


ture’s own design, featuring her 
animal creatures, her settings, her 
fabulous plan of life. Its threshold 
is a Tahitian settlement where 
tropical flowers, birds, fish, shells 
and similar creations from nature 
can be bought. 

Intrepid travelers may take an 
explorer’s boat on a five-acre voyage 
over tropical waters, past ports of 
call in Mexico, Central America. 
South America, Africa, Asia and 
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Australia. The journey is adven- 
turesome—lifelike wild animals, 
reptiles and even human natives 
threaten the vessel at every river 
bend. As_ passengers cross the 
“equator,” they receive the tradi- 
tional certificate from Neptune 
himself. 

Adventureland helps fulfill Walt 
Disney’s promise that Disneyland 
will be “a place for parents and 
children to share pleasant times in 
one another’s company, a place for 
teacher and pupils to discover 
greater ways of understanding and 
education. Here the older genera- 
tion can savor the challenge of the 
future. Here will-be the wonders of 
nature and man for all to see and 
understand.” 


THE DISNEYLAND STORY 


Disneyland has been a gleam in 
Walt Disney’s imagination for 
twenty years, but it was not until 
1952 that the enterprise really got 
under way. Since then ideas have 
become sketches, sketches have be- 
come blueprints, blueprints, real- 
ities. 

Just off the Santa Ana Freeway 
about. a 30-minute drive from 
metropolitan Los Angeles, Disney- 
land is part of the old _ historic 
Rancho San Juan Cajon de Santa 
Ana in Orange Country, and was 
selected after a year’s study-survey 
by Stanford Research Institute. 
Disneyland is designed to handle 
crowds of 60,000 a day comfortably, 
and can dispense food and refresh- 
ments for 7,000 persons an hour. 

It’s America’s newest travel lure. 


BY MARY MacLENNAN 


through the fiords of 


BRITISH 
COLUMBI 


OME OF THE finest panoramas of fiords and moun- 
tains in the world are found along the 500-mile 
coastline of British Columbia. Here in this vast 

region of towering peaks and silent, sparsely popu- 
lated valleys are scattered Indian fishing villages, log- 
ging camps, pulp mills and fish canneries. British 
Columbia, named by Queen Victoria in 1858, is some- 
times, in fact, called the “Switzerland of America.” Its 
unspoiled beauty and wilderness appeals strongly to those who like to “get away 
from it all.” Along this rugged coast where arms of the sea reach far into the 
valleys, ships are the only possible form of transportation to the villages and 
camps in remote places. 

There have been few changes since Captain Cook and Captain Vancouver 
explored this uncharted coastline in oaken sailing ships over 160 years ago, and 
it requires but one trip on a steamer through this maze of narrow channels, 
islands and fiords to appreciate fully the daring of these early explorers. Without 
charts or guides, these adventurers sailed fearlessly into dangerous waters, not 
knowing when rocky reefs might lie just beneath. But so accurately were these 
strange waters charted that Captain Vancouver’s maps serve as guides down to 
the present time. 

Sailing from Vancouver out of lovely Burrard Inlet, the steamer passes 
beneath the Lions Gate Bridge, the longest suspension bridge in the British 
-Empire. As the boat enters the Straits of Georgia (named by Vancouver for 
King George III), it is hard for you to take your eyes from the lofty mountains 
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rising 5,000 feet and more. The higher ones are covered 
with snow even in July. While much of this Coast 
Range reaches 6,000 and 7,000 feet, Mount Wadding- 
ton near the head of winding Knight Inlet rises 13,260 
feet. There are but two other places in the world 
with a coastline such as this: the Norwegian Coast 
and Southern Chile. The Japanese Current, bringing 
warm moist air to the high coastal range, produces a 
heavy rainfall and a mild year-round climate. The 
steep mountains are covered with dense forests of 
Douglas fir, red cedar, spruce, and balsam down to the 
water’s edge. This is probably the greatest area of 
virgin timber in North America. 

As the steamer plows silently through these calm 
waters in the evening, known to many as the “Inside 
Passage,” you see the lights of Powell River twinkling 
in the distance across on the mainland. This thriving 
town, only 75 miles from Vancouver, has large pulp 
and paper mills. Half-way up Vancouver Island, the 


Fishing boats off Vancouver Island dot panoramic view during cruise. 


first stop is made at Campbell River, a famed salmon- 
fishing center and home of the huge Tyee salmon. 
Here is the headquarters of the Tyee Club, where 
anglers from every corner of the globe come to try 
their skill with the rod. The Tyee, largest and most 
powerful fighting fish in this region, range in weight 
from a few pounds to as high as 60, with the average 
being around 22. 

A short distance from Campbell River lies Seymour 
Narrows, a boiling cauldron of swirling waters, where 
the ocean tides rush through the narrowest channel 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland. Ripple 
Rock, which might be likened to the Lorelei Rock 
on the Rhine, lies just below the surface of the waters 


and has snared many a boat pushed out of the narrow 
channel by the swift eddying currents. An attempt 
was made to blast this rock during World War II by 
the American and Ganadian governments, but it 
proved to be too great an undertaking. Only at slack 
tide is this writhing whirlpool still. It ‘is then that 
the freighters, towboats, fishing schooners and_pas- 
senger ships slide through on their way up and down 
the coast. 

Near the northern end of Vancouver Island, a stop 
is made at Alert Bay, the site of an Indian reserve 
and fish cannery. This settlement is especially well 
known for its ancient Indian burial ground con- 
taining some of the finest totems extant. 

After crossing Queen Charlotte Sound, one of the 
few open stretches of the Pacific Ocean on this trip, 
a call is made at the cannery of Namu before the 
coastal steamer makes its winding way into one of 
the longest, deepest and most beautiful of all British 
Columbia fiords, Burke Channel. On both sides of the 
ship the mountains tower high above, and rich green 
forests of spruce, cedar and hemlock are reflected in 
the calm waters. The boat glides along through this 
silent valley to the long wharf, built on piles, at 
Bella Coola. 

Those bound for Tweedsmuir Park, disembark here. 
Officially opened in 1937, this park abounds with wild 
life of every description: black and brown bears, 
giant grizzlies, moose, goats, mule deer, wapiti, cari- 
bou, grouse, ducks and geese. A relatively recent dis- 
covery near the park has been that of Mystery Falls, 


a river dropping 827 feet into a gorge, one of the 
highest drops in North America. 

Tweedsmuir Lodge, a base for sportsmen in this 
region, is at Stuie, about 40 miles up the deep Bella 
Coola River valley, which area has the reputation of 
harboring more grizzlies per acre than any other part 
of British Columbia or probably of North America. 
At the lodge, horseback parties are organized for trips 
into the park and the adjoining area. A few settlers 
live in isolated homes in this great forested gorge, 
which is so deep in places that the sun is not seen 
from November to February. 

Leaving behind the valley of the Bella Coola, the 
steamer makes its return by way of Dean Channel 
and whistles as it approaches MacKenzie Rock, slow- 
ing down and going as close as possible in order that 
passengers might get a good glimpse of this simple 
monument to a great explorer. Here, Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, the fearless Scotsman from the Hebrides, ended 
his difficult and historic journey across Canada in 1793. 
He well deserved the honor of having a great river of 
the north, a mountain range, and a territory of Canada 
named after him since, in addition to exploring the | 
MacKenzie River to the Arctic Ocean, he was the first 
white man to cross the main body of North America, 
arriving on the Pacific Coast twelve years before the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Soon after leaving this impressive spot, surrounded 
by mountains covered with dark, impenetrable woods 
and almost hallowed by association with this great 
explorer, the steamer turns into another quiet cove 


Steamship approaches Ocean Falls, B. C., site of Pacific Mills, which produces paper in huge quantities, gets its power from dam in center. 


and soon reaches Ocean Falls, known as a “company 
town,” based on the activities of the vast Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., where papers and newsprint are rolled from 
wood pulp for the far corners of the world. The town 
of several thousand persons is a modern industrial 


site with attractive homes, well-kept lawns and _ bril- 


liant flowers. Behind the town is a dam which gener- 
ates electricity for mammoth plants which the visitor 
may inspect, watching trees turn into paper before 
your eyes. Sufficient moisture is no problem in Ocean 


Falls—even its name indicates the high precipitation. 


Over a sixteen year period, the average annual rain- 
fall was 158 inches! It is said that Ocean Fallers 
measure rainfall in fathoms instead of in inches. A 
short distance away, the steamer crosses Milbanke 
Sound, another brief open-ocean passage where a 
Hudson’s Bay post stood over a century ago. 
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Stopping at the cannery at Butedale, passengers may 
go through the large cold-storage plant, where frozen 
fish are piled in layers to the roof and the temperature 
is fourteen below. While cruising northward through 
beautiful Grenville Channel, a long, calm stretch of 
water, many stops are made at canneries along the way 
in secluded coves, and occasionally fishermen and local 
residents are taken on board from dories. The scenery 
changes at every turn. Mountain streams pour over 
steep bluffs into the sea and fishing boats draw in full 
nets of salmon on every side. 

Near Butedale is the entrance to Douglas Channel 
at the end of which is Kitimate, where the world’s 
largest aluminum smelter is being constructed in order 
to double Canada’s aluminum output. Branching off 
from it is Gardner Canal, an ocean fiord rivaling the 
vastest canyons on earth in depth and size, on which is 
located Kemano, where the world’s biggest single hy- 
droelectric powerhouse is under construction. This 
will connect with Kitimat, a former Indian village of 
350 which, it has been estimated, will be a city of 
50,000 people in ten years. 

Choking up the Nechako River with a dam the size 
of Egypt’s Great Pyramid and converting a dozen lakes 
in Tweedsmuir Park into a 150-mile-long reservoir, an 
enormous watershed is being reversed. The damming, 
drilling and building in one of the wildest regions of 
western Canada is diverting a river through the mid- 
dle of a mountain of solid rock into a tunnel 25 feet 
wide and dropping it 2,580 feet, fifteen times the 
height of Niagara, which brings the water rushing into 
the power plant turbines at Kemano with a force of 
more than 1,000 pounds to the square inch. A million 
horsepower in electricity is thus being produced in an 
enormous man-carved cave 700 feet long in the heart 
of a mountain of rock and is being sent on power lines 
over precipitous mountains 5,300 feet high to the 
smelter 50 miles away at Kitimat. The Aluminum 
Company of Canada’s engineering venture, believed 
to be the largest of its kind ever attempted by private 
enterprise and costing $600,000,000, is one of the 
world’s greatest power developments. 

Before the steamer heads for Prince Rupert, calls 
are made at numerous canneries on the tidal Skeena 
River, headquarters of British Columbia’s salmon in- 
dustry and one of the greatest salmon-fishing grounds 
in the world. The river is crowded with gill-net fishing 
boats. Nets are spread out in large circles, making it 
hard for the steamer to find a pathway, and at night 
the hundreds of bobbing lights on the boats make a 
beautiful scene. The canneries, built on piles jutting 
out over the river, are interesting to visit since the en- 
tire process of salmon canning may be seen. The fish 
are carried up from the boats on the Skeena by ladders, 
similar to the method of hauling logs into a sawmill. 
\Most of the workers are Chinese or Indian women who 
‘swiftly clean, cut and pack the fish before they are 
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British Columbia 


taken away into the large ovens for cooking. The can- 
neries are kept scrupulously clean, the women wearing 
rubber gloves, and men constantly washing and scrub- 
bing tables and floors. 

Prince Rupert, the only large city on the northern 
B. C. coast, is built on a rocky island near the boundary 
line of Alaska. It has an unusually fine harbor and is 
the western terminus of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, base of operations of the halibut fleet, center of 
lumbering and mining enterprises, has the world’s 
largest cold-storage fish plant with a capacity of 14,- 
000,000 pounds, and is the gateway to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. It was from the Queen Charlottes 
that the Haidas, the most famous West Coast fighting 
tribe and the creators in the past of exquisite black 
slate carvings which are now museum pieces, went 
south in their fleets of dugout war canoes to raid other 
tribes. There are records of Haidas paddling all the 
way down to Puget Sound to make war on peaceful 
Indians. But today, logging, mining and fishing are 
the chief industries carried on. 


Fishing nets are well taken care of in sea-conscious Columbia. 


To realize that Prince Rupert is only half way up 
the border of British Columbia is to begin to under- 
stand the vast size of this most westerly province of 
Canada. It is considerably larger than Washington, 
Oregon and California combined and more than three 
times the area of the British Isles. 

In this vast picturesque domain, tourists are sure 
to find the kind of indoor or outdoor entertainment 
they are looking for. 

Its great natural wealth, abundance of wildlife, im- 
pressive beauty and vast inherent possibilities for de- 
velopment make British Columbia a province of im- 
pending popularity with tomorrow's vacationers. You 
can see the spectacular sweep of the scene ahead of the 
herds, however, and an excellent eye-opener is by ship 
through the fiords of this great region. 
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TRAIL RIDERS 


INDING THEIR way through high mountain mead- 

ows, fragrant in the sun with the warm scents of 

pines and spruces, resins and wildflowers, and 
flanked by some of the boldest mountain scenery in North 
America, cavalcades of adventurous Trail Riders on horse- 
back will penetrate the wild and infrequently visited back 
country of several National Forests and Parks this summer, 
Other venturesome Trail Riders will take to canoes and 
paddle their way in the great water wilderness country 
spanning the U.S.-Canadian border in Minnesota and 
Ontario. In all, fifteen separate expeditions through un- 
spoiled areas are on the schedule for the Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness of the American Forestry Association. 

Costs of the trips range from $200 to $230 per person, 
and all arrangements for packing and guide service are 
made by the Association. The Association also provides a 
medical doctor for each expedition. 

Trail Rider trips this year vary from ten to twelve days. 
Any man or woman in good health and with a reasonable 
amount of riding experience, capable of adapting to 
living under wilderness conditions and at high altitudes, 
is eligible. For the most part, the Trail Riders prefer to 
sleep under the stars, but tentage is provided for those who 
prefer it. All food and other necessary provisions and 
equipment are packed in by horse. Generally the Trail 
Riders cover from ten to eighteen miles a day, with 
several days of rest during an expedition at spots where 
fishing, hiking, or just plain resting are most enjoyable. 

Featured in the 1955 list of expeditions is a “pioneer” 
trip into the Wind River Mountains of the Bridger Na- 
tional Forest, Wyoming, scheduled for the dates of July 
10 to July 21. Assembly point for this outing is Pinedale, 
Wyoming. 

Two expeditions will run in the Sawtooth Wilderness 
in the Sawtooth and Boise national forests of Idaho, July 
26 to August 5 and August 9 to August 19. The parties 
will assemble at Sun Valley and will ride into the roadless 
domain in which is cradled the headwaters of the Wood, 
Salmon and South Boise Rivers. 


Other Trips 


High Uintas Wilderness in the Ashley National Forest 
of Utah will be the scene of another expedition, the dates 
for which are July 26 to August 5. 

Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness of the White River 
and Gunnison National Forests in Colorado offers two 
high altitude expeditions—July 29 to August 8 and August 
12 to August 22. 

Trail Riders are again invited to explore the little 
known country in the heart of the mountainous San Juan 
National Forest in Colorado on the dates of August 12 
to August 22 and August 28 to September 7. 

From August 10 to August 17 riders will explore the 
Wonderland of Skyline Trail in Mt. Rainier National 
Park, Washington. 

Riders will explore the “Land of Beautiful Water” in 
the Glacier Peak-Lake Chelan Wilderness of the Cheland, 
Mt. Baker and Wenatchee national forests from August 
22 to September 2. 

High Sierra of California, dominated by Mt. Whitney, 
the highest peak in continental United States, will be the 
scene of Trail Rider activity September 1 to 10. @ 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE taking america's 


TOP TRATY TRIPS 


Tourists Can Enrich Their Rail Ramblings 


By Selecting Exciting, Adventurous Runs 


MERICAN railroads are a rich recreational source for travelers of any age. Comfort 
and efficiency are the keynotes of the rail realm, and today’s trains continue 
to traverse magnificent and memory-etching scenery from Connecticut to Cali- 

fornia. By wisely selecting certain runs, you can enrich your rambles considerably. 
Don’t be thrown by the maze of complex trackage that laces the U.S. You can easily 
sample several stretches for added travel excitement no matter what part of the coun- 
try you live in or intend to visit. 

To help simplify your problem of picking the most appealing, here’s a list of 
some of the top train trips in America. Ride one or ride all, fresh vistas and stimulat- 
ing spectacles are right on your track. And once you get “train fever,” along with 
millions of other railroad enthusiasts, you'll start hunting down your own favorite 
rides, branches, spurs, off-shoots and trips. 

Meanwhile, turn the page and try one of these trains for a tremendous treat. 


A Travel Adventure 


Sleek streamliner runs along Mississippi River. 
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Cog Railway, Mount Washington, New Hampshire, 
offers an unusual ride on an unusual train whose en- 
gine is slanted to keep it level. This apparent anomaly 
is quickly explained when you start up the steep slopes 
of 6,228-foot Mt. Washington, the highest peak in New 
England. The trip is tops for seeing the rugged White 
Mountains, vast panoramas of New England, and pan- 
chromatic displays of fall foliage. 


Crawford Notch Run on the Maine Central Rail- 
road between Whitefield and Barlett, N. H. South of 
Whitefield, this line takes you through the heart of the 
White Mountains. The parade of sights includes his- 
toric Bretton Woods, site of important international 
meetings and good resorts; excellent views of the Presi- 
dential Range; Saco Lake; a curious “Elephant Head” 
rock formation; the tight, deep-cut narrows of Craw- 
ford Notch and its impressive views; the famed Ap- 
palachian Trail; and the sight of the Willey Slide, an 
incident recorded in Hawthorne’s The Ambitious 
Guest. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route on the Boston and Maine run 
between Greenfield, Mass., and Troy, N. Y. dating back 
almost 75 years, the five-mile tunnel that gives its name 
to the route is one of the longest in the world. But 
more important, from a sightseeing point of view, this 
line offers lovely sights along the Berkshire’s famed 
Mohawk Trail—forest-clad_ mountains, _ rollicking 
streams, placid farms and interesting old New England 
towns. The trip is especially beautiful during the 
colorful fall foliage season. 
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Odd-angled Cog Railway in New Hampshire offers tourists exciting ride up Mt. Washington, allowing vast views of beautiful countryside. 


Famed Marent Trestle in Montana is highest of its kind in world. 


North Carolina Highlands, Southern Railroad from 
Barber to Asheville, N. C. Passing some of the most 
spectacular scenery in the East, this is the final rail 
link from northern states to the mountain playgrounds 
of western North Carolina. By including it in your 
itinerary you'll see heavily-forested valleys, dramatic 
mountain vistas, picturesque waterfalls and gay moun- 
tain streams. But above all, you'll travel over the 
highly impressive section between Old Fort and Ridge- 
crest where the spiraling tracks form giant horseshoes 
on the face of the eastern Blue Ridge, passing Round 
Knob, the plumed spray of Andrews Geyser and the 
scenic “Land of the Sky” valley. 


Blue Ridge Mountain Line, over the Clinchfield 
Railroad between Spartanburg, S. C. and Elkhorn, Ky. 
This is chiefly a freight route, but there’s thrice-weekly 
passenger service that takes you across the rugged back- 
bone of the Blue Ridge Mountains during daylight 
hours. The superb valley-mountain vistas are well 
worth the trip and you get an added dividend of going 
through no less than 55 tunnels. 
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Super-train, City of Portland, gives tourists pulsating perception of majestic mountains which line Columbia River Gorge. 


The Dixie Line, on the Nashville, Chattanooga and 


St. Louis Railroad, between Nashville, Tenn., and - 


Atlanta, Ga. For a bit of the Old South, its history and 
varied landscapes, you can’t beat this route. Around 
Nashville you’ll see some of the most productive farm- 
lands of the region. Then at Cowan, the line begins 
climbing over the scenic Cumberland Mountains with 
its fine vistas—only to drop again through the gorge of 
Hush Creek and wild mountain scenery. Approaching 
Chattanooga, you “choo-choo” through some of the 
South’s most attractive country—emerald valleys, high 
bluffs and the Tennessee River region. At Chatta- 
nooga, you can ride up the Lookout Mountain Incline 
Railway, one of the world’s steepest, as well as visit 
historic battlegrounds, unusual geological formations, 
exquisite gardens and panoramic viewpoints. Civil 
War battlefields are numerous, too, right up to the end 
of the line in Atlanta. 


Florida’s Citrus Highlands Route, Seaboard Rail- 
road from Citra to West Palm Beach. Offering com- 
pletely different scenes from these along the glittering 
Florida coast, this line takes you through the heart of 
the Sunshine State—into the green, rolling ‘“‘high- 
lands,” past vast citrus groves, the Florida Lake coun- 
try and cattle ranches with real cowboys. It also affords 
the added attractions of noted springs and rail-side 
gardens of bougainvillaea, camellias, hibiscus and 
other gaily flowering plants. 


Mississippi River Trip, on the Chicago, Burlington 
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and Quincy Railroad between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. Easily one of the most impressive railroad trips 
in the Mid-West, this route—traversed by Vista-Dome 
cars designed for better sightseeing—takes you right 
along the Mississippi and routes followed by early 
trappers and explorers like Marquette and Joliet. 
While there are old Indian villages, Indian mounds, 
historic homes and modern flour mills along the way, 
the big attraction is the scenery. Principally it’s the 
Mississippi as you expect to see it—reedy marshlands 


Spectacular Jefferson Canyon is seen by travelers from vista-dome. 
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alive with water birds, steep bluffs jutting sharply 
above the broad river, headlands that seem to disap- 
pear as you approach, and that indefatigable, restless 
spirit of Old Man River. 


Flying Eagle Route, Missouri Pacific Railroad from 
St. Louis to Denver. Variety marks this trip—rolling 
hills, pleasant valleys dotted with well-lived-in homes, 
the Missouri River with its tree-lined banks, grassy 
peninsulas and rivermen’s houseboats, the parade of 
the sky-reaching Rockies, Pike's Peak and the resort 
city of ‘Colorado Springs. 


Silver Vista Run, on the narrow gauge line between 
Durango and Silverton, Col. Strictly a summer trip, 
this ride gives you one of the most unusual and spec- 
tacular train jaunts in the West. Much of the equip- 
ment—it’s called “quaint” now—goes back to the days 
of early prospectors who stormed into the area in the 
1800's looking for gold. But the Silver Vista part is a 
modern streamliner. Even so, the trip is like a journey 
back into yesteryear. As you ride along through broken 
mountains and up spectacular g gorges like Animas Can- 
yon, you almost expect to see some of the old pioneers 
leading their loaded burros. And though none of the 
old timers may appear, you'll long remember the dra- 
matic scenery backdropped by the timeless Rockies. 


Santa Fe Route, from Raton Pass westward to Ari- 
zona. Traveling over part of the historic Santa Fe 
Trail, this run takes you through dramatic Raton Pass, 
and past the pioneer landmark of Wagon Mound, 
pleasing farming and cattle country, Indian villages 
and Mexican-like hamlets, dramatic formations, far- 
flung mountain vistas, and metropolises of the New 
West like Albuquerque. 


Northern Pacific Railway Line between the Twin 
Cities and the Pacific Coast. This run might easily be 
called the mountain-water route since it gives you a 
magnificent cross-section of some of the West’s most 


noted mountains and rivers. Just a sampling includes: 
the Yellowstone, Missoula and Yakima Rivers, and 
Beartooth, Coeur d'Alene, Bitter Root and Cascades 
ranges. The most spectacular section is between Mis- 
soula, Mont., and Spokane, Washington. Among the 
sights are: McDonald Peak and its large glacier cap- 
ping the Mission Range; an impressive gorge near 
Cabinet, Idaho; beautiful Pend d’Oreille Lake; and 
steep mountain-sides where the tracks and towns seem 
to hang in mid-air. Farther on are the Columbia River, 
the rich orchards of the Yakima Valley and giant Mt. 
Rainier. 


Columbia River Gorge, on the Union Pacific and 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railways. A truly rap- 
turous rail trip, this route carries you over part of the 
old Oregon Trail and through the Columbia River 
Gorge, one of the most scenically beautiful sections of 
America. The entire countryside is like a vast oil paint- 
ing come to life—steep, river-side bluffs hiding scores 
of waterfalls; snowcapped mountains rising in the 
background; mighty dams harnessing the river's 
power; Indian ‘Villages; and smoke-hung logging 
camps set amid thick forests. 


Pacific Coast Route, Southern Pacific Railroad, from 
San Francisco south to Los Angeles. Offering some 470 
miles of California grandeur, this trip earns its name 
by following the oceanside for about one-quarter of 
its length. Foamy breakers, jutting headlands, lonely 
lighthouses, picturesque fishing towns and old Spanish 
communities are set off by verdant valleys noted for 
their citrus and nut crops and by thriving industrial 
centers. 

That's a full “baker’s dozen” of some of the most 
outstanding railroad trips in America. The number 
may be multiplied again and again. But no matter 
how you figure it, the answer will always be the same. 
By taking the “Rails of Rapture,” America will be 
more than just a song in your heart. It will be a vi- 
brant reality. @ 


Northern Pacific's famous Mainstreeter flashes smoothly along forest-ringed hills of Clark Fork River in western part of Montana. 
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“Wr IKE MUCH of Oklahoma, the 
_ Cherokee Strip is a land of 
woods, lakes, streams, sand. 
dunes, sculptured cliffs, wheat 
fields, sprawling ranches, oil wells 
and Indians, But there are strange 
differences. 

The visitor may be startled to 
find the Indians here wear dia- 
monds instead of elk teeth, live in 
mansions not hogans, and drive 
Cadillacs instead of ponies. He’s 
sure to marvel at finding one of the 
nation’s finest museums surround. 
ed by hundreds of wild animals in. 
\\\the heart of an 11,000 acre ranch, 
fourteen miles from the nearest vil. 


Giant bronze statue by E. W. Marland in Poneci 
honors frontier women who helped settle West. 
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And he is bound to be impressed 
by the triple wealth of the region 
when he sees sleek whitefaced cat- 
tle grazing around pumping oil 
wells in the center of a green wheat 


as the Cherokee Outlet, was the 
/ frontier opened to white 


; 
settlement. It was the last bivouac 


the coyot 


regions of iand had been always 


a histori- 
-Oklahomz 


77, which 


woriads greatest races. 


was $8,000,000 acres of 


Let Sp ES 
Jockeying 


approached 


covered 
Indian 


steads.” 


Oklahoma's large, 


beautiful 


lakes allow tourists vast freedom for 


any type of boating. 
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Pioneer trails are now paved 
highways, the buffalo wallows have 
become football fields, the old 
chuck wagon is now a trailer house, 
but every village has a rodeo 
grounds and saddle club and more 
cowboys and Indians per square 
mile than any Gene Autry film. 

The settlers geared their lives to 
the outdoors. The economy is agri- 
culture, cattle and oil. Recreation, 
favored with a mild climate and 
abundant sunshine, also takes ad- 
vantage of the great open spaces. 

What was routine work on the 
pioneer ranches, today provides 
thrilling entertainment in the ro- 
deo, only sport ever to grow out of 
an industry—and still the favorite 
pastime in the Strip. 

Northwest Oklahoma is not a 
mecca for sophisticates. There are 
no dude ranches, exclusive lodges 
or four-lane highways. But for 
those who like an easy-going out- 
door vacation, the region has a 
thousand lures. There are four 
state parks—with cabins, camping, 
fishing, boating and swimming fa- 
cilities at moderate rates—six lake 
resorts, five museums, a fabulous 
alabaster cavern, superb scenery, 
numerous natural wonders, Indian 
sites, and historical monuments. 

Some of the nation’s finest fes- 
tivals and Indian ceremonials are 
annual ,events here where every 
month from April to November is 
scheduled with one or more public 
celebrations. Oklahomans are proud 
of their pioneer fathers, and they 
won't forget their heritage, nor let 
others ignore it. 

The friendly Oklahomans now 
welcome tourists as zealously as the 
Indians resisted the pioneers a cen- 
tury ago, and more people each 
year are discovering what lured the 
settlers to risk life and limb in that 
long, hot, fearsome race for claims 
in 1893. 

A wide variation of scenery 
greets the traveler. Gorges, glens 
and sculptured cliffs dominate the 
rugged heavily timbered Sand 
Creek Valley in Osage Nation, 
frontier hide-out for Indian Terri- 
tory outlaws like Belle Starr and 
the Dalton Brothers. 

There is plenty to do here where 
Washington Irving killed bears on 
his ““Tour of thé Prairies.’’ Watered 
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CHEROKEE STRIP 


ENID 


OKLAHOMA 


by a hundred streams and over 
6,000 ponds and lakes, the area 
around Osage Hills State Park, 
near Pawhuska, affords year-round 
activity and fine lodging accommo- 
dations for those who want to lin- 
ger a while. 

Osage Nation harbors three of 
the West’s finest museums—Gil- 
crease, renowned for its unique col- 
lection of North American Indian 
art, in suburban Tulsa; Osage In- 
dian Museum at Pawhuska; and 
Woolaroc, 14 miles southwest of 
Bartlesville. 

Hundreds of wild animals may 
be seen grazing alongside the road- 
way leading to the beautifully land- 
scaped Woolaroc, famous ranch 
museum, on the highest knoll of an 
11,000 acre ranch. One of the 
world’s finest collections of western 
paintings is found here, along with 
50,000 artifacts depicting the his- 
tory of the Southwest from the 
dawn of history to today. 

The famous Pawnee Bill’s Trad- 
ing Post at Pawnee, Barnsdall’s 
mainstreet oilwell, the huge tank 
farm and Pioneer Woman monu- 
ment at Ponca City, and the Osage 
Indian Ceremonial Round House 
at Hominy are points of interest in 
the area. 

Pawhuska, home of the first Boy 
Scout Troop in America, is host 
each July to the International 
Round-up Cavalcade, the nation’s 
largest saddle club event. More 
than 100 clubs display a million 


dollars worth of horses and equip- 
ment at this affair. Osage Tribal 
Ceremonial dances, and a square 
dance festival also are held at Paw- 
huska, hub of the 3,200-acre Hulah 
Lake recreation area. 

The heart of the Strip is a great 
tableland where flat miles of wheat- 
fields are broken only occasionally 
by the huge grain elevator at every 
railroad stop. Train cars full of 
wheat are picked up and emptied 
like teacups at the world’s largest 
grain elevator, in sight of the his- 
toric Chisholm Trail at Enid. 

Near Cherokee is a sight no less 
startling to today’s traveler than it 
must have been in 1810 to Col. 
George Sibley, the first white man 
ever to view this unique natural 
wonder. It is the Great Salt Plains, 
10,000 acres of salt water outcrop- 
ping, then evaporating, to leave a 
white sheen of salt on the level sur- 
face. Recreational facilities are pro- 
vided around a 10,000 acre lake 
nearby, but the chief interest is the 
32,000 acre Salt Plains National 
Wildlife Refuge, waterfowl sanctu- 
ary on the nation’s prineipal mi- 
gration route. During fall migra- 
tion, more than 20,000 geese, 75,009 
ducks, and 3,000,000 gulls drop in 
for free meals on the Refuge’s grain 
fields. 

Eroded buttes, boiling springs. 
sand dunes and glass mountains of 
the Cimarron country afford the 
most dramatic scenery in the Strip. 
This is rodeo country. And no re- 
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gion of the west reeks stronger of 
the romance of cowboy and Indians 
than this end of the Cherokee cor- 
ridor. 

General Custer, quartered at 
Fort Supply, fought Plains Indians 
in this area for years before the 
coming of the cowboy. Today, 
sportsmen as numerous as_ the 
Plains Indians swarm over the Fort 
Supply Dam and Recreation Area. 

There’s an interesting cowboy 
monument at Freedom, where 
members of the Old Cowhand As- 
sociation meet for a real frontier 
chuck wagon feed during the Ama- 
teur Junior Rodeo. 

Northwest of Freedom, nature 
has playfully heaped salt in great 
piles along the low-banked Cimar- 
ron River. A crude monument on 
a pioneer grave nearby marks the 
site where a frontier salt hauler fell 
victim to marauding Indians. Salt 
is still produced here in commer- 
cial quantities. 

A settler, racing for a claim in 
1893, noticed a hollow sound from 
the ground over which he passed, 
and the incident led to the discov- 
ery of a bat cave, now the world’s 
largest developed alabaster cavern. 
The cavern is now surrounded by 
Cedar Canyon State Park, south of 
Freedom. 


HE 
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Air view of Tulsa, oil capital of U.S., 
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located at extreme southeastern 
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Arrowheads found in the red 
clay walls of the deep canyon mark 
this as an early Indian camp- 
ing site. Tourists are conducted 
through the cavern hourly. A mod- 
est admission fee covers guide costs. 

From a two-hour tour along sub- 
terranean streams, where modern 
lighting reveals alabaster walls of 
gem-like beauty, visitors emerge on 
a plateau overlooking the Cimar- 
ron River Valley. 

Boiling Springs State Park is 
close by, and there are fine motels 
at Alva and Woodward, home of 
the Elks Rodeo and Frontier Pa- 
rade, one of the state’s finest enter- 
tainment spectacles, held the first 
week-end after Labor Day each 
September. 

Perry, which sprang out of the 
prairie dust and became a tent city 
of 25,000 people overnight, is the 
site of the Strip’s leading frontier 
celebration. At the Cherokee Strip 
Celebration there each September 
16, you may see one of the early- 
day trains which brought settlers 
into the Strip. The Sante Fe Rail- 
way Company has preserved one of 
the trains for use in these frontier 
events. 

The Strip’s Indians are mostly 
wealthy Osage, made rich by oil 
and gas rights. But they'll doff their 
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Stetsons at the slightest request and 
don feathers for camera-minded 
tourists. 

Indian ceremonials here are out- 
standing attractions. More than 
30,000 people attend the three-day 
pow-wow at Pawnee in July. It is 
the world’s largest free Indian cele- 
bration. Tribes from many states 
dance their native rhythms under 
floodlights, and live in tepees set up 
on the grounds. Other tribal dances 
and feasts are held at Ponca City, 
Pawhuska, and, Hominy. 

In almost the exact center of the 
nation, the Strip offers a surprising 
variety of attractions, especially 
for family vacation groups. For 
the photographer there’s startling 
scenery, colorful Indians, incredi- 
bly blue, cloud-flecked skies. For 
the sportsman there’s fine fishing, 
quail, deer and duck hunting. For 
the nature lover there are cranes 
and herons standing knee-deep in 
water lilies on the back waters of 
Hulah Lake, squirrels in. the scrub 
oaks, and gulls over Salt Lake. 
There are trails for hiking, good 
roads for traveling, and lakes ey- 
erywhere for water sports. 

Pioneers called the Strip ‘“The 
Promised Land.” Visitors there to- 
day readily agree it is a very apt 
name for this superlative region. @ 


tip of Cherokee Strip, borders on Arkansas River, in background. 
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alaska’s 


modern-day 


Old prospector at Whitehorse in Yukon points out river sights to interested traveler. 


OURIST’S MONEY is today giving Alaska its modern- 

day Gold Rush, but for those who want to see 

what the original Gold Rush was like, the city 
to Juneau will stage a revival of that famous event this 
summer. 

The land of beautiful mountains and streams offers 
vacationers the delight of having daylight around the 

clock, with bars and restaurants operating night and 

day. It is a weird sensation to glance at your watch 
which is showing midnight and to have sunlight 
‘streaming down from the heavens. 

Alaska offers something of unique interest for every- 
one. The angler still can find, with a minimum of 
time and travel, his limit of brook trout or tangle with 
a fighting king salmon. The scholar in search of his- 
torical lore can find one bonanza after another tucked 
away in well-kept museums. The ordinary tourist who 
just wants to see something different on’ a two-week 
vacation can do just that, and he doesn’t have to be 
wealthy, either. 

Two weeks need impose no limitation on anyone 
who has ever dreamed of actually visiting the land of 
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Rex Beach, Dangerous Dan McGrew, Soapy Smith, 
Sam McGee of Tennessee and the Lady Known as Lou. 

One highlight of the 1955 season in Alaska will be 
a Golden Days celebration beginning July 18 in Fair- 
banks. All the history of Gold Rush days will be re- 
vived by unshaven men and costumed women, reliving 
the past with typical Alaskan vigor. With this color- 
ful community celebration, will be included a full list 
of events likely to keep tourists talking to their stay- 
at-home neighbors for years. 

Room rates at Fairbanks’ hotels on American Plan 
start at $15.50 per person, per day. European Plan 
starts at $8.00 for single to $10.00. 

Fairbanks, often called the ‘Golden Heart of 
Alaska,” owes its origin to the discovery of gold in 
1902. It is a modern, bustling city of some 30,000 
people living in the metropolitan area. The stores of 
its main streets are well supplied in the latest State- 
side fashions, two newspapers and two radio stations 
which keep Fairbanks well informed on world affairs. 

In the summer, the agricultural products of the 
Tanana Valley are displayed at the Valley’s fair. Lim- 
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ousine sightseeing is available, usually twice daily 
from the local tour offices. The trip includes the Uni- 
versity of Alaska’s Museum, the gold-dredges, Farmers’ 
Loop Road and a trip through “Log Cabin Town” 
at the beginning of Fairbanks. The season is May 15 
through September 15 with rates for the outing at 
$6.50 per person, plus tax. 


A good way to see Alaska is by taking an air tour. 
Pan American World Airways provides roundtrip 
flights costing $110 from Seattle. 

For the two-week vacationist, a good fourteen-day 
trip is one that follows the Gold Rush Trail from Se- 
attle up through White Pass and the Yukon Route to 
Whitehorse. Along the way, the tour stops at Ketchi- 
kan for a close look at the salmon capital of the world. 

A two-day tour out of Anchorage goes to the famed 
Ghost Towns of Alasaka. One of them is McCarthy, 
an entire town that died suddenly with the closing of 
the copper mine at Kennecott. Nothing in the town 
has been altered since the mine closed down and the 
last train departed some years ago. The abandonment 
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{Three women tourists give close at- 
tention while long-time gold digger 


shows how to make sifter at Kozebue. 


of the bridge over the Copper River left the area com- 
pletely isolated until air transportation reopened the 
place last year. 

The colorful city of Anchorage, with a population 
of 21,300, is the largest city in Alaska. Aside from be- 
ing the financial leader of its territory, Anchorage is 
the busiest city in Alaska with a total business of over 
$100,000,000 annually. Being a city with a great vari- 
ance in weather, Anchorage is as far west as the Ha- 
waiian Islands and as far north as Helsinki, Finland. 
But during the summer season the weather is ideal. 

Busiest street in Anchorage, often due to the num- 
ber of tourists who crowd along it, is Fourth Avenue, 
with its three banks, the fanciest theatre in Alaska, 
well-stocked shops and stores. Federal building and 
the City Hall, tallest building in the city, standing 
fourteen stories high, are added sights. 

Lake Spenard, just southwest. of Anchorage, offers 
tourists fine fishing, boating and swimming. 

Alaska’s unchanging beauty will forever be a delight 
to first-trippers and veteran travelers alike. @ 
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roamin’ the 
globe with 


TRAVEL 


RT AND TRASH—which some cynics seem to think is often synonymous 


—are on the minds of Manhattanites at the moment. 


Columbia 


University is going to take a hand in the former with announce- 


ment of plans for a vast, $6,000,000 
art center that will shelter all as- 
pects of art activities, from draw- 
ings to drama, in a ten-story struc- 
ture. Three theatres are among the 
blueprint specials plus exhibition 
galleries and room~for artists in 


residence on the favored site of 


Amsterdam Avenue and 116th 
Street. As for that trash, city ofh- 
cials have apparently been stung 
enough by visitors calling embar- 
_rassing attention to dirty streets, 
_ and wire-webbed baskets have been 
plunked down precisely 100 feet 
_ apart along many thoroughfares as 
part of a concerted drive against 
littering. 
More intriguing, however, is 
: Manhattan’s mystery of the month: 
what has become of some 33,000 
passengers who used to ride the 
‘now defunct Third Avenue ele- 
vated? City statistics show that 
while business naturally boomed 
on adjacent subways and bus lines 
when the el expired, the total 
token take is shy those 33,000 fares. 
Transit heads can’t believe they 
are all now walking or taking cabs. 
aybe, of course, they’re the ones 
ho are always standing on the 
idewalk shaking their fists while 
loaded buses gleefully pull away. 


Nation-wide compilations show 

t for the fourth straight year 
A Nisconsin has sold more non-resi- 
jent fishing licenses than any other 
Eager ang are reminded, 


however, that it is illegal in Wis- 
consin to fish with more than two 
lines, to leave lines unattended, to 
troll or fish from a motor-driven 
boat while motor is running, to 
take fish in closed seasons or to 
have fish in possession in excess of 
the bag limit. 


Little Holland even has a 
Liliputian town—Madurodam in 
The Hague. It shows the histori- 
cal development of a Dutch city 
and everything is built to a scale 


of 1/25. 


Barbecues are among group ac- 
tivities available to guests at Twin 
Pine Lodge and Ranch in the Po- 
conos near Stroudsburg, Pa. Beef 
cooked over an outdoor fire, im- 
promptu cowboy entertainment, 
group singing and such-like fun is 
on tap for dudes who don’t want 
to go west. 


Overlooking the Potomac, right 
in line with the White House in 
Washington, D.C., is probably the 
southernmost point of strictly Penn- 
sylvania Dutch decor and cuisines 
—Water Gate Inn. It’s crammed 
with collector’s items and other 
authenticities—except 
place is also air-conditioned. 


Stopover vacations at majestic 
Yellowstone Park provide a thrifty 
change of pace even for air trav- 


that the 


-elers en route to or from the Pa- 


cific Coast. United Air Lines has 
set up three-day itineraries, from as 
little as $75.95, including round- 
trip rail fare from Salt Lake City 
to Yellowstone, Wyo. Hotel, meals, 
sightseeing are also included in the 
airline’s stop-awhile plan. 


It’s “back to school’ at the 
Centre d’Art at Ste. Adele in 
Quebec’s Laurentian resort atea 
starting July 11. No exams, no 
homework, but artistic accom- 
plishment is combined in short 
periods of courses with sports 
activities and relaxation. Paint- 
ing, ceramics, wood carving, tap- 
estry weaving and even ballet are 
among the hobby choices. 


If you find yourself in Baghdad 
soon, you'll learn that Arabs love 
to haggle, so slip this short lan- 
guage course into your wallet. La 
means no, ghali means too much 
and—to chase away the insistent— 


ruh means go. You'll want to hag- - 


gle, though, as you can get hand- 
woven carpets for about $6.00, goat- 
hair Kurdish blankets in two-tone 
designs for about $15.00. And sil- 
ver! Pieces peddle for about 50 
cents. 


Travelers to Austria this summer 


will find many of the country’s his- 
toric castles enchanting—not just 
for sightseeing but for staying. 
Rates average around $4.00 a day 
for both room and meals. The fa- 
mous Castle Freyenthurn on warm 
Lake Woerther charges only $2.00 
a day. 


July 15-25 are this year’s dates 
for the famed Aquatennial in Min- 
neapolis. The festival of water 
sports takes place on several lakes 
located within the city limits, with 
festivities including an Aqua Fol- 
lies, power boat races, sailing re- 
gatta, a 35-float parade. Those in- 
terested in native life and legend 


can attend the Song of Hiawatha 


pageant held near the quarries at 


Pipestone, Minn., July 29-31, Au- | 


gust 5-7 and August 12-14. 


Don’t rush through Rhode Is- 
land on your New England ambles. — 


The small state has a lot to offer all, 
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In Hawaii, young tourist between five and 
fifteen can now sign up for as many days 
of supervised excursions, tours, just plain 
fun while parents gambol by themselves. 
“Native picnics such as above, glass- 
bottom boat rides, pineapple cannery tour, 
dairy ranch visit and similar explorations 
are packed itinerary. 


such as Burlingame State Park, for 
example. A short drive east from 
Westerly, off U.S. 1, the park has 
2,100 acres of beautiful woodland 
with mountain laurel and rhodo- 
dendron. There are 120 campsites, 
too, and the Kimball Bird Sanctu- 
ary is also within the area. 


Pennsylvania's outstanding crafts- 
men will demonstrate their skills 
and show their products at the 
eighth annual State Craft Fair 
from July 29 through July 31 at 
East Stroudsburg. It will be open 
to the public without charge. 


If you’re going to Britain this 
year, don’t pass up the Isle of 
Wight, a charming little diamond- 
shaped gem in the English Chan- 
nel. Its compact variety of soft pas- 
toral landscapes, impressive cliffs 
and sun-swept beaches make it a 
rare “find” for visitors. Only 23 
miles by thirteen, it has diverse at- 
tractions, incomparable _ scenery, 
fine accommodations and wonder- 
ful recreational facilities. Round- 
trip from London is only $5.24 first- 
class, $3.69 in third. 
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are warned to watch their signals, 
a Pan American aide flashes. In the 
upside-down Roman system of 


hand waves, a pushing away ges- 


ture is a sign of welcome while a 
gesture in which the hand is pulled 
toward the head is a sign of fare- 
well. 


America’s most famous and frus- 
trating railroad, the Long Island, 
is adding air-conditioned cars. 
Some 222 are on order and as units 
are put into operation they're be- 
ing switched around on various 
branches so all commuters can haye 
a crack at this cool comfort. 


Religion gets the spotlight in 
New York State August 11-13 with 
convergence of the once-persecuted 
Mormons on Hill Cumorah at Pal- 
myra for their giant pageant held 
annually. 


Map-Naps are the newest gim- 
mick for resort restaurants in New 
England. Napkins give diners a 
four-color map of region’s historic 
sites and important products with 
various facts about states’ sizes, 
nicknames, etc. Idea should be 
picked up quickly by other travel- 
minded areas. 


Las Vegas is such an all-night 
town of booming activity that 
some plush motels now have 
“Special Rates for Day Sleep- 
ers”! 


Foreign folding currency to take 
care of the “small change’ opera- 
tions such as tips and taxi fares 
encountered by travelers when first 
arriving abroad is —TWA’s latest 
suggestion as a practical pocket-size 
going-away gift. Crisp new bills— 
pounds, shillings, francs, lira, etc. 
—may be placed in a booklet listing 
value of foreign currency and kept 
handy for use before opportunity 
arises to cash traveler’s checks. 


For the last five years, Canada 
has been getting new highways at 
the rate of 10,000 miles a year with 
the country’s surfaced roads now 
totaling 190,997 miles. It makes it 
all the easier to see this northern 
nation of scenic splendor. 


travel areas of nine different regio: 1s 


ranging from Connecticut to Ca 
fornia, from Canada to Key West. 
Maps and photos of each region are — 
included in this excellent, travel- 
stimulating compendium retailing 
for only $1.95. 


River-rafting is a popular | 
travel adventure in Jamaica and — 
now you can arrange for the trip — 
by moonlight, too, with added i 
lumination from flares. Makes a 
unique outing—and a _memo 
rable experience. 


In Milton, Wis., the Historical — 
Society is putting on a_ pioneer 
pageant during the nights of July — 
30 and 31, August 1 and 2 at the 
site of the old Milton House which — 
dates from 1844. Depicting history 1 
of community from days of Sac In-— 
dian chief Blackhawk to recent 
times, pageant is aimed at flushing 
out enough funds to complete ren-— 
ovation of historic inn. ; 


In Colombo, Ceylon, arrivals 
discover quickshaws instead of rick- 
shaws. Comfortable cars of recent — 
vintage, quickshaws are equipped — 
with two-way radio, go anywhere — 
in the city and pick up and drop— 
“hires” any time of day or ages 
for 60 cents a mile. 


Barnacles plaguing shipown- — 
ers may soon become a thing of | 
the past if a bevy of British sci- 
entists are on the right course. 
They’ve worked up a device caus 
ing high-pitched sound waves, in 
audible to humans but apparent- 
ly disturbing to barnacles who 
desert the ship when the switch 
is thrown. Only in the try-out 
stage at present, the barnacle 
brusher may be a boon to boat 
owners if fully successful. 


If you can’t get to Scandinavia 
drive four miles west of Mow 


oneer farmstead settled ie 
wegian immigrants. Log — 


saether Tae or nies 
ay be seen, all as found in Nor- 
-way’s high, mountain pastures. 


More than 1,000,000 years ago, 
lature set about creating.a vast 
bterranean fairyland deep in a 
ve located in the Montana moun- 
between Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Park. Known to- 
_ day as the Lewis and Clark Cav- 
ern, its beautiful interior comprises 
the largest limestone formation in 
the Pacific Northwest. Now open to 
visitors, it overlooks Jefferson 
River on the route followed by 
a Lewis and Clark 150 years ago. 
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Specialized travel tours seem to 
‘be in fashion these days—every- 
<i ey from alpine enthusiasts to 
— skin divers. Now American Express 
has come up with an “On_ the 

- Town” tour to Paris, the Riviera, 
_ Rome and Venice, with everything 
first-class, top-notch, plush and all 
that. Trip, by sea one way, return- 

ing by air, is tabbed at $2,816 and 
leaves New. York City July 23, re- 
x turning August 23. Outing is lim- 
~ ited to sixteen—probably the only 
sixteen who can afford it. 


According to a cohort at Cu- 
nard, in Hammerfest, Norway, 
~ most northerly town in the world 
where days and nights can last 
about three months each, the cit- 


_A two-story brick dwelling built 
n 1819 by a silversmith named 
pgobn., Vogler has recently been 
ened as a house museum in the 
‘hteenth-century Moravian Vil- 
age of Salem, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Vogler House is 
the latest completed project of Old 
salem, Inc., a non- profit outfit re- 
oring and preserving the historic 
ommaunity established in 1766. 


Led by Count Leonardo Bonzi, expedition 
of four Italians made first auto trip from 
Rio de Janeiro to Lima, putting onto film, 
Green Magic, such added first-time footage 
as Iguassu Falls in color, weird Macumbo 
ritual, piranha fish attack of heifer. His- 
toric six-month, 7,800-mile trek is outlined 
on map above. 


Industrialist and aviation expert 
Harry F. Guggenheim has _pre- 
dicted that aircraft able to land 
and rise vertically mean the pres- 
ent-style airfield will soon be ob- 
solete, ending an era of long run- 
ways, huge areas, etc. There goes 
that vast Terminal City being built 
at New York’s Idlewild! 


Traveling canines rate in Mun- 
ich, Germany, where fine shops and 
hotels cater to Rover as well as 
Master. Hotels have accommoda- 
tions at inclusive rates for lodging, 
food, bathing and grooming man’s 
best friend. Rates run about 50 


cents to $1.00 a day with special 


charges for special diets, if your 


pooch is particular. 


Intercoastal passenger service 
from New York to Los Angeles 
has been resumed by Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co. Ships, carry- 
ing twelve passengers at fares of 
$350 up, make the trip in four- 
teen days. It’s a novel voyage and 
a wonderful way for anyone with 
the time to “cross the country.” 


Autoists driving through New 
York State should be alerted to the 
new law that goes into effect July 
1, Bill requires motorists to dim 
their headlights when overtaking 
another car, an appendage to the 
present law that requires dimming 


of lights when meeting an auto 


coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. 
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- Records of ancient Indian tribes 
which inhabited New Mexico more 


than 1,000 years ago can be seen 
on old limestone carvings in the 


vicinity of Three Rivers, N. Mex. — 


Said to be the work of pre-historic 
Indian artists, these pictographs re- 
late the everyday life of the early 
redman and extend for miles along 
rocky surfaces of the low, rolling 
foothills. 


Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, an area covering over 
700 square miles, which is almost 
equally divided between ‘Vennessee 
and North Carolina, was visited by 
nearly 2,500,000 tourists last year— 
more, by far, than the number 
visiting any other national park. 
Within its boundaries are sixteen 
peaks of the massive Smoky Moun- 
tain chain which are over 6,000 
feet high. 


Western Canada’s luxuriant But- 
chart’s Gardens, a popular summer- 
time tourist attraction some twelve 
miles from Victoria, B.C., started 
out as an_ exhausted limestone 
quarry. Conversion from bleak 
rock to green glen began back in 
pre-World War I days when Jennie 
and Robert Pim Butchart began 
a worldwide search for rare and 


exotic trees, plants and flowers. To- a 


day, the gardens cover 25 acres and 
are visited by thousands every year. 


The Alabama Dept. of Con- 
servation has announced that 
black bears have been released 
in the wildlife sanctuary of Wil- 
liam Bankhead National Forest 


in Winston, Lawrence and Frank- 


lin counties. Anyone hunting or 


killing the animals is subject to — 
adds the De- — 
“We ask — 


heavy fines, and, 
partment comfortingly, 
that if these bears are seen near 


your homes or towns that you 
seare them away but do not shoot | 


at them.”’ 


Chicago will become a center — 
of Pacific anthropological research _ 
Research 


when the new Pacific 
Laboratory at the Chicago Natural 
History Museum is completed. 
Some 10,000 ethnographic speci- 
mens from Polynesia, Micronesia, 
etc., are already encased. 


Holland’s ancient city of Deven- 
ter has launched a campaign to 
attract honeymooners. Couples 
who have not been married longer 
than six months have only to pay 
for six out of seven days if they 
stay in a hotel in the romantic- 
minded town. Additionally, they 
can enjoy a number of free tourist 
facilities such as trips by motor- 
coach, etc. 


Trailer-trippers intending to 
explore Switzerland had better 
break out the tape measure. The 
alpine land now limits the over- 
all length of trailers to 220 
inches, and the width to 80 
inches. 
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"JO" GUEST RANCH, Alberta, 
Canada. Amid Canadian Rockies 


Scenic beauty. Close by Waterton 
Lakes National Park. Abela best 
fish and game country. Alt. 4,956. 
Trail riding, fishing, hiking; full pro- 
“gram activities and sports. Children 
taken alone. Best food & accommo- 
dations. (Cabins and teen-age log 
dorms}. Capacity 35-40. Write Box 
194, Pincher Creek, Alberta. 


CIRCLE 8 RANCH, Choteau, Mon- 
tana. Deep in the Rocky Mountains 
near Glacier National Park. Horse- 
back riding, pack trips, fishing, con- 
crete swimming pool; big game hunt- 
ing in season. Delicious food. Modern 
cabins. Best saddle horses. Bonded 
outfitter and guide. Member Dude 
Rancher's Association. Season: June 
I-Nov. 15. Write K. H. Gleason, 


owner, 


HIDDEN VALLEY GUEST RANCH, 
Cle Elum, Washington. In heart of 
the Cascades near Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest. A home-like ranch. 
Children taken alone. Delicious food 
—family style. Attractive log cabins, 
daily rides, overnight trips, swimming, 
fishing, barbecues, campfire singing. 
Rates $65-$90, includes all at ranch; 
no extras. Capacity 25. Open year 
“round. Write He booklei, 
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Visitors to Vermont should no 
bypass the museum at Shelburne, 
on U.S. Route 7, which consists 
of a collection of fine old New 
England buildings housing an ex- 
hibit of early American antiques 
and colonial arts and crafts, many 
of which date to pre-Revolutionary 
days. 


If you are driving around look- 
ing at colleges which might appeal 
to your offspring, don’t forget that 
Princeton University in Princeton, 
N.J., has a guided tour service op- 
erating seven days a week. Staffed 
by the Orange Key Society, under- 
grad host organization, the tours 
include such campus landmarks as 
Nassau Hall, built in 1754, as well 
as the gym, classrooms, dormitories 
and so on. 


Hidden Valley Dude Ranch, at 
Lake Luzerne, N.Y., has ordered a 
carload of western steeds from 
Montana to add to its present sta- 
ble of 85 horses. Spot also features 
a rodeo”each weekend plus moon- 
light hay rides, stagecoach rides 
and other western-style events for 
easterners. 


National wildlife refuges con- 
tinue to fill an important role in 
the nation’s recreational picture, 
with some 5,200,000 persons 
visiting the areas in 1954, accord- 
ing to the Dept. of Interior. 
That’s: an eleven percent gain 
over 1953. 


Guests irritated at room-service 
delays will find Manhattan’s Hotel 
New Yorker really pays off for a 
visit. The hostelry is offering a five 
percent discount to guests who 
order the new continental break- 
fast and do not receive it within 
five minutes after phoning room 
service. Special elevators and other 
speed-up systems help waiters make 
the deadline dash to your room. 


Dublin’s Horse Show will be 
held this year from August 2 to 6. 
With some 1,000 sleekly brushed 
riding, harness and jumping horses 
on exhibition, the show will also 
present an international jumping 
competition for a prized trophy 
presented by the Aga Khan. 


Baby strollers are now available at all 
major airports on 80-city system. of Unite 
Air Lines for convenience of mothers at 
en route stops or while awaiting take-off. 
Strollers are provided without charga, en- 
able mothers to take Junior on sightseeing 
spin to calm possible impatience. 
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An improved logging road to ~ 
Arnold Ice Caves near Bend, Ore., 
now makes the caves accessible to 
visitors on weekends during the — 
summer season. At Bend’s Shevlin ~ 
Park is a balancing rock on a ra- | 
vine leading to Tumalo Creek and | | 
composed of the weathered rem- — 
nant of an avalanche of flaming 
pumice that filled the ancient valley — 


region of Central Oregon, if you # 
like such footnotes. a 
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In Moodus, Conn., Ted Hilton’s 
launched Hawaiian Week June 24 
with tropical verve, and the int 
nlans Pan American Week July 2 
9, Erin Go Bragh Week July 9-16 — 
and even a Christmas in July. 


There’s a new children’s pl 
ground at the Auteuil Racetr 


joy slides, a merry-go-round, san¢ 
pile-and, of course, rocking hors 
while their parents can cheer hor 
their favorite nags undistracted. 
Playpen facilities are free—and 1 
pervised. = 


Surinam has just announ ‘ 


that it no cee ri Pp 


Tourist Association to ell 
red tape for roamers. 
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O N THE serrated, sunlit shoreline of Maine, 
the old-fashioned clambake has been re- 
placed by lobster baking. Enthusiasts of this 
diner’s outing enjoy the Maine way of baking 
this succulent delicacy—with steam. 

Lobster lovers use large kettles, filling them 
with barely enough water to cover the shell. The 
remaining space in the kettle is filled with sea- 
weed which tends to hold in the steam, cutting 
cooking time considerably. Covered with sauces 
of individual tastes, lobsters make a delicious 
meal for a king-sized appetite. 

If you don’t want to net a number of friends 
for your own lobster-baking party, you'll find a 
spirited substitute in the Maine Lobster and Sea 
Food Festival in Rockland, August 5-7. 
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Technique of holding lobster is shown 
by man who knows danger of claws. 


by placing seaweed on 


Once good head of steam is acquired, 
cook puts creatures into kettle one 
at a time, making sure his hands are 
free from. powerful claws of lobster. 
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Little hill of lobsters are kept on cool dock so as not to 
spoil while waiting for kettle to be set up, fire wgnited. 


luscious 
underneath 
hold steam which cooks lobster thoroughly. 


Busy outdoor bakers prepare 
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Kettle is turned over, making extrac- 
tion of lobsters from -seaweed easier, 
also giving kettle chance to cool off. 


Down-East style of eating lobster 
is to smash hard shell with handy 
rock, then dig in with all fingers. 


Below: After everyone has eaten his share, group 
congregales on top of hill to start evening fes- 


livilies with music, singing under moonlit skies. 


Girls, who make up large portion of lobster-bake members, get loads 
of fun out of cooking meals, consuming deliciously delicate shellfish, 
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HETHER THE traveler ap- 

proaches the Dells of the 

Wisconsin River at Wis- 
consin Dells, Wis., by rail, highway 
or air, the scenic transformation is 
always startling. It is like being 
suddenly transported to another 
and sharply contrasting world for 
—geologically speaking—the Dells 
has almost no business being where 
it is. 

Surrounding this region for hun- 
dreds of miles are glacier-ironed 
flatlands, broken by time-rounded 
hills. In the midst of this, in south- 
central Wisconsin, and appearing 
with sudden and dramatic impact, 
is the Dells region. Here, in a rela- 
tively small area of a few hundred 
square miles, is the wildly scenic 
wonderland of another, more an- 
cient world. Here, carved by hun- 
dreds of thousands of years of time 
and nature’s elements, are pictur- 
esque and awe-inspiring chasms, 
gorges and glens lined by ancient 
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DELLS 


By ED STLUKA 
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sandstone walls and populated by 
eon-sculpted fantasies of rock. Here 
is one of the only two spots in the 
entire world which were surround- 
ed completely by glaciers of the 
past, yet which miraculously stayed 
untouched and uncrushed by their 
titanic power. The only other such 
region known was discovered by 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd in 1946 
near the South Pole. 

Anywhere in the world, the Dells 
would be worth visiting for their 
grotesque fascination. Among the 
green forests and blue waters of 
Wisconsin, they soften into beauti- 
ful superbness. Sentinelled by ma- 
jestic pines, layered sandstone walls 
and weird individual rock forma- 
tions are reflected by the shimmer- 
ing depths of the river. Mysterious 
gorges and inviting glens are green- 
roofed by arching deciduous trees. 
Rocky clefts and crevices are lovely 
and natural rock gardens—built 


and planted by five thousand cen- 
turies of time—have myriad ferns, 
shrubs and wild flowers. Some of 
these are extremely rare botanical 
prizes and, like the rocks that form 
their homes, were also protected 
from the glaciers through the eons. 

But it is the rock formations that 
attract hundreds of thousands of 
travelers yearly to the Dells region. 
Black Hawk’s Head is a nature- 
drawn profile of an Indian’s face— 
and is named for a great Winne- 
bago chieftain. There is the Ship- 
yard where stony prows challenge 
the river waters. There is Alligator 
Rock, Stand Rock—a 60-foot-high 
flat-topped mushroom that has vir- 
tually become the unofficial “trade 
mark” of the little resort city of 
Wisconsin Dells and the entire re- 
gion—and dozens more. 

Nearly all of these weird forma- 
tions are on either side of the wa- 


Emotion-stirring chasms, gorges, glens in Wisconsin Dells, carved 
out by trick of nature are foremost attraction in unexpected site. 
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ter’s edge for some twelve miles 
above and below Wisconsin Dells. 
You can see them only by taking a 
leisurely cruise on one of the many 
fine boats that run from May | to 
October 31. Stopovers on the Up- 
per Dells are made at Coldwater 
Canyon, Stand Rock and Witches 
Gulch, with guides conducting ‘“‘on- 
foot” passengers through scenes of 
awesome mystery and beauty. In 
some places on the river, boats with 
a twelve-and-a-half-foot beam glide 
through cliff-walled passages only 
thirteen feet wide, and in places 
the river reaches a depth of over 
140 feet. Boardwalks through the 
canyons and ravines of the stop- 
overs also boast of narrow passages. 

Because of prosaic engineers who 
built an electric power dam 
squarely across the river in 1909, 
the Dells split into the seven-and-a- 
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Amphibious craft allows visitors tours on land, water. 
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Sightseeing boat (top) takes tourists down Dells past Chimney Rock. 


half-mile-long Upper Dells and the 
four-and-a-half-mile Lower Dells. 
Separate boat trips and separate 
boat docks serve each, but a “one- 
trip” ticket sells for less than $5.00 
per person. Free bus service con- 
nects the two landings. Upper Dells 
cruises usually last about three 
hours. Lower Dells trips—with no 
stopovers—take about one and a 
half hours. 

While the Dells of the river are 
the most scenic and spectacular at- 
traction, other nearby centers are 
well worth visiting, too, such as the 
Baraboo Bluffs, Mirror Lake, Con- 
gress Hall, Rock Springs, Taylor’s 
Glen, Frank Lloyd Wright’s Tali- 
esan, the Natural Bridge at Leland 


and the state parks of Rocky Arbor 
and Devil’s Lake. 

Historically, too, the area has at- 
tractions, for this region spawned 
the Union Army’s fearsome Iron 
Brigade of Civil War fame. Two 
miles south of Wisconsin Dells, in 
the now virtually abandoned vil- 
lage of Newport, is the home of 
General Bailey, hero of the Civil 


War battle of Red River. And in 
the cemetery is a simple marker to 
the memory of Thomas Allen, a 
Negro slave who became a member 
of Company E and who, after the 
war, settled in the town. 

At Portage, twenty miles to the 
east, stands another reminder of 
grim days—old Fort Winnebago, re- 
calling the era when red man and 
white were not always friends. 
Here, too, stands the old Indian 
Agency House and Surgeons Quar- 
ters, restored and maintained by 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

In such a unique region, it is 
quite natural the hub of it should 
also be unique. The small river city 
of Wisconsin Dells is old as far as 
mid-western communities are con- 
cerned. In 1956 it will celebrate its 
100th birthday. Originally a fron- 
tier settlement, then a raucous lum- 
bering center, a railroad terminal 
and a farm village, Wisconsin Dells 
began evolving into a_traveler’s 
mecca around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Known as Kilbourn for 75 
years, it adopted its present name 
in 1931. It is a queer mixture of 
the old and the new. Log-walled 
trading posts in the Indian village, 
and old-time “false-front’”’ buildings 
of 1870 vintage look squarely at 
ultra-modern air-conditioned ho- 
tels, motels and shops. Smart, up- 
to-date cabins nestle among tower- 
ing and ancient trees. It is not an 
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Stockaded ghosttown at Dells is reproduced in full scale including small white church. 
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unusual sight to see an Indian, in 
colorful and_ traditional Winne- 
bago garb, driving a two-toned con- 
vertible. 

As a resort town of 1,873 per- 
manent residents, Wisconsin Dells 
suddenly expands every summer 
into a bustling metropolis of tens 
of thousands. However, it has 
avoided the pitfalls common to so 
many other vacation spots, and 
there are no gambling spots, red- 
light districts or even plush night- 
clubs. 

For entertainment it has, besides 
its scenery and boat cruises, its 
famed nightly Indian Ceremonials 
in the natural amphitheater at 


NN 


Stand Rock, where tribes held these 
same dances and ceremonies long 
before the coming of the white 
man. Performances are held from 
June’s end through Labor Day. 
Other attractions, too,- lure and 
entertain visitors. to Wisconsin 
Dells. Among the wickiups and 
wigwams of the Indian Village just 
across the bridge from the heart of 
the city, travelers can watch In- 
dians ply ancient crafts and arts, 
and buy the results either directly 
or from one of the numerous trad- 
ing posts and souvenir shops. 
There are also two full-scale 
replicas of early frontier hamlets, 
the Ghost Town and the Pioneer 


Indian ceremonials, held nightly, start in June. 


Village. Each is well-stocked with 
authentic relics of the past, yet each 
differs in so many other aspects 
that to visit one and not the other 
would be gaining only half their 
nostalgic value. 

A favorite among adults as well 
as children is Wisconsin Deer Park. 
Scores of deer in this 40-acre, wood- 
ed tract mingle freely with picnick- 
ing visitors, always untimidly in- 
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viting themselves to share food, 
even poking soft muzzles into the 
pockets and baskets of the unwary. 

At weird Wonder Spot, gravity 
seems forgotten. Liquids pour at a 
slant, balls seem to roll uphill, and 
it is impossible to maintain balance 
without an eleven-degree list to the 
general surroundings. 

For a trip through forest beauty, 
a ride on the narrow-gauge River- 
side & Great Northern Railway is a 
treat. Tracks wind through forests 
and alongside cool and scenic ra- 
vines. This all-steam railroad is a 
precisely built, one-fifth-scale du- 
plicate of a standard railroad. Even 
the buildings and equipment are 


Nearly 100 Indians give colorful dance rituals. 


scaled to one-fifth size—stations, 
coaches, signals, water tower. 

For a longer scenic trip—one that 
covers interesting features on both 
land and water—a trip on a “duck” 
is a must. While not competing 
with the boats in showing all the 
river scenery, these amphibious 
craft—excess World War II DUKWs 
converted to comfortable passenger 
travel—dip into the river for about 
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AWN TENNIS bounced into the foreground in 1873, the invention of Walter 

C. Winfield, a British Army officer. Usually, a new game lingers for a time 

in the experimental stage, but tennis swiftly wrote new chapters into the 

records. It leaped the Atlantic to Bermuda, from there zoomed to the U.S. where 

American sportsmen experimented with the game and came up with a set of 
rules, many of which govern it today. 

Miss Mary Ewing Outerbridge of Staten Island, New York, gets record book 
space for springing tennis on the U.S. in 1874. Belonging to an athletic family, 
Miss Outerbridge overcame an initial U.S. reaction that tennis was a woman's 
game and taught it to her brothers. They saw in tennis its potential speed, pre- 
cision and durability, and after a few months of rugged play at Staten Island 
country clubs, the boys demonstrated that lawn tennis was not too “ladylike” for 
the masculine set. 

The first U.S. national championship match was played at Newport, R.L, 
during the summer of 1881, with Richard D. Sears becoming America’s first 
lawn tennis titleholder. Around the turn of the century, Dwight F. Davis, one- 
time Governor-General of the Philippine Islands and prominent recreation 
director, gave tennis a tremendous shot in the arm by donating a cup which 
would go to the winner of an International match between England and the 
U.S. These matches, loaded with colorful pageantry and sportsmanship, directed 
world attention to tennis which eventually became so big that other nations 
were allowed to compete for the cup. 

The National Women’s title matches commenced in 1887, at the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, and were captured by Miss Ellen F. Hansell. Both male and female 
champions received national recognition but much less than the acclaim and 
hero worship given to America’s two great Davis Cup champions Tony Trabert 
and Vic Seixas this year. 

In its infancy, tennis was almost exclusively played by the wealthy, but today 
it is a game for anyone. Travelers getting set for their summer vacations will find 
that tennis is now a major sport in most nations throughout the world, with 
good courts featured at numerous resorts on the Continent. 

Foreign matches: England: International match at Wimbledon, June 20-July 2. 
Intercounty Championships at Budleigh, Salterton Devin, July 18-22. Salazen- 
gers Thousand Pound Tournament, Scarborough, Yorkshire, July 25-30. France: 
Biarritz golf, tennis matches, all of Aug. French tennis tournament at Vichy. 
Aug 4-8. Tennis matches are held at Saint Jen de Luz, in Aug. Australia: 
Brisbane Nationals, Oct. 29Nov. 6. 
At New South Wales, Nov. 11-20. 
Australia championships at all state 
capitals in January. 

Throughout the U.S., tourists can 
find exceptionally fine clubs which fea- 
ture many stars of the tennis world, 
both professional and amateur. 

U.S.: Davis Cup Tie, Australia vs 
Mexico, Saddle & Cycle Club, Chicago, 
Tiss july wlonke Davis Cup Interzone 
Finals, Germantown Cricket Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Aug. 12-14. Davis 
Cup Challenge Round, West Side T.C., 
Forest Hills; hI -NsY5 Aug.26-28. 
Gorden Trophy matches, U.S. vs 
Canada, P.O. Quebec, Aug. 12-13. 
Wightman Cup matches, Westchester ®& : 
Country Club, Rye, N.Y., Aug. 13-14. @ Wimbledon is most famous court in world. 
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RAIL-ROAD BUS 


COMBINATION bus and train called Schi-Stra-Bus—rail-street bus—de- 
A signed by the Munich District Administration of the German Fed- 
eral Railroads, has proved very successful, and travelers to Germany 

may well find themselves riding in one of these unique vehicles. 

First of the novel cars was tried out during 1952 on an experimental 
basis along a stretch of railroad tracks and highway between Moelln and 
Oldesloe, two health resorts in Schleswig-Holstein, the northernmost part 
of Germany. 

After new models were made and exhibited at the Munich Traffic and 
Transport Exhibition in 1953, they were scheduled on a regular basis on 
two additional lines, one serving the Bavarian Forest between Passau 
and Cham and the other running between Augsburg and Fuessen in 
a particularly-scenic portion of the Allgau Alps. 

The versatile vehicle switches from railroad tracks to highway over a 
turntable by retracting its rail wheels and lowering bus wheels. The 
changeover is completed in less than five minutes without inconvenience 
to passengers. 

The innovation, considered a revolutionizing factor in passenger trans- 
portation, has opened up possibilities for new scenic routes, German 
tourist officials state. 

All four “‘rail-street-bus’”’ lines are currently being operated by Deutsche 
Bundesbahn (German Federal Railroads) in Germany, according to the 
German Tourist Information Office. 

Oldest line in operation is that between Cham and Passau, a distance 
of 88 miles through the scenic Bavarian Forest, 45 miles on highways and 
42 miles on rails, with two changes during the run. 

Set in delightful surroundings, Passau lies on land which narrows to a 
point as the Inn and the colorful blue Danube rivers converge on either side 
of it. Probably the most striking feature in Passau is the Cathedral which 
dominates the countryside situated as it is on the highest point in town. Of 
rather unusual appearance, it has an octagonal dome built over the point 
where the transept and nave roofs cross. More conventional but just as 
beautiful are the two towers located in the west facade. 

Other lines are Augsburg-Fuessen, 67 miles, 45 miles on highways and 
22 miles on rails; Bernkastel-Remagen in the Mosel Valley, 85 miles, 
36 miles on highways and 49 miles on rails; and Betzdorf-Coblenz in the 
Rhineland, 54 miles, 34 miles on highways and 20 miles on rails. These 
last two run through wine country. 

Railroad officials report that, while these four lines are very popular, 
additional lines are not planned at present. @ 


Versatile Rail-Road Bus switches from tracks to highway by retracting odd wheels. 


Wisconsin Dells 


a twenty-minute voyage. The rest 
of the two-hour trip is spent on 
land, touring the countryside to 
show passengers scenic highlights 
not to be seen by boat. 

Prices, as well as entertainment 
and amusements, are kept at the 
“family level’ at Wisconsin Dells. 
There are dozens of hotels, motels 
and private homes with tourist 
rooms. Daily rates vary from $1.50 
per person for a room in a private 
home to $15.00 in the more lux- 
urious hotels and motels. The aver- 
age, however, is about $7.00 per 
room with bath, and prices drop to 
half-rates in the “off-seasons” be- 
fore June and after September 15. 

A super-bounteous, gourmet-de- 
lighting steak dinner at the most 
deluxe cafes costs no more than 
$4.50. In the numerous plain but 
clean little restaurants, steak din- 
ners range from $1.50 to $2.50, 
complete. 

While the unusual is the usual at 
Wisconsin Dells, there are many 
standard vacation attractions, too— 
private and public golf courses, 
beaches and swimming pools, ten- 
nis and badminton courts, boating 
and fishing facilities. 

Whether a day or a month is 
spent in this “Land That Glaciers 
Forgot,” it will be an unforgettable 
and unique experience. @ 


ROCKY ARBOR 
ROADSIDE PARK 


Really a part of the Dells of the 
Wisconsin River region, Rocky 
Arbor Roadside Park is an area of 
approximately 227 acres on Trunk 
Highway 12 a few miles north of 
the city of Wisconsin Dells. 

Located in this roadside park are 
many attractive rock formations 
dug out by the turmoil of the wind 
and water throughout the ages. 

A spacious parking area is pro- 
vided so that travel-weary drivers 
may turn off the highway and rest 
or picnic. The ledges and rock for- 
mations are accessible through a 
system of foot trails. While this 
area is not recommended for an ex- 
tended stopover, it is a place tour- 
ists will enjoy for a short time. @ 
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Island Idyll: 


TENERIFE 


BY VESTA CONDON 


ENERIFE, LOVELIEST of the Canary Islands, has long been a winter 
Mecca for the British, who are attracted by its easy accessibility from 
England, its still comparatively low prices and its fine climate, warm, 
sunny and healthful. 

The archipelago lies just off the western bulge of Africa on the main routes 
of vessels and planes plying between Europe and South Africa or South 
America and is, therefore, easy to reach. It consists of seven islands and several 
rocky islets. Until recently, Grand Canary and Tenerife drew practically all 
the visitors, but now the Spanish Government is putting up paradors on 

some of the other islands to attract tourists to them as well. 


Tenerife has the contours of a huge smoked ham from which the meat 
has been sliced, leaving only the bony central ridge, the Cumbre, that 
runs the length of the island and terminates in a lofty knuckle. This 
is Teide, the Peak of Tenerife, whose snow-capped cone soars up 

to well over 12,300 feet, visible at sea for 120 miles. The air- 
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Santa Cruz, capital of Tenerife, is bustling city surrounded by picturesque mountains which limit amount of rainfall. 
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port, Los Rodeos, at an elevation of 1,900 feet, is at 
one of the very few level spots on the island. 

On the eastern side of the ridge, bleak slopes drop 
away steeply to the sea and here, backed by a gaunt 
half-moon of mountains, is the bustling, lively city of 
Santa Cruz, capital of the province, with its excellent 
harbor, Club Nautico, swimming pool, theatres, shops 
and good hotels. There is even a golf club a few miles 
away. Many of the fine old houses that date from the 
palmy days of the wine trade, with their patios, wide 
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This is the university town and one of the oldest set- 
tlements on the island. At the time of the Spanish 
Conquest, about 1492, La Laguna was the scene of a 
desperate defense by the doomed Guanches, who had 
been weakened by a mysterious disease called modorra. 
Curiously enough, although few, if any of the islanders 
have Guanche blood, there are still descendants of the 
dogs that were found here, and for whom the islands 
were named, in 50 B.C., when King Juba of Maure- 
tania sent an expedition to explore. They are fairly 
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Town of Puerto de la Cruz has many banana plantations, which give isle its main source of revenue, exporting tons of fruit each year. 


staircases and ample galleries, are now consulates or 
shipping offices. It was while besieging Santa Cruz that 
Lord Nelson not only lost his arm but also suffered the 
only defeat of his career, and the Museum proudly 
displays the cannon, affectionately called The Tiger, 
that is supposed to have fired the shot that carried 
away the famous limb. 

But it is on the other side of the Cumbre, on the 
green and fertile western slopes, that the island reveals 
its beauty and its tranquil charm. To get there you 
may take a guagua—name given to the little red and 
white buses and pronounced wahwah—a Pirate, as the 
taxis giving omnibus service are called, or a private 
car. The highway winds up the slopes back of Santa 
Cruz until it reaches La Laguna, about five miles away. 
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large white dogs with an old reputation for fierceness, 

Leaving La Laguna, you cross the Cumbre and find 
yourself riding along a shelf-like road below which 
banana plantations drop steeply down to the shore. 
You turn a corner and there before you lies the lovely 
Valley of Orotava. The Valley is really a vast lava flow, 
pouring down from the central ridge and, for the most 
part, solidly carpeted with banana plantations, into 
whose green background are woven the darker green 
of pine and palm, the red of tiled roofs, the pink or 
cream of finca walls and, like glittering sequins spilled 
by a careless hand, the polished blue of brimming wa- 
ter tanks. Cloud shadows race with sunshine across the 
green slopes, white waves break against the black lava 
rocks and, high above, Teide’s frosted cone glistens 
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against the warm blue sky in strength and splendor. 

Puerto de la Cruz, at the foot of the Valley, was once 
a busy port where banana ships came to load the 
golden fruit. Now they go to the larger and more 
sheltered harbor at Santa Cruz and only local fishing 
boats ever moor to the tiny jetty or are drawn up on 
the black pebbly beach. Puerto is now a quiet little 
backwater, supported by fishing and winter visitors, 
who prefer its tranquil beauty to the lively bustle of 
Santa Cruz. 

But stand with your back to the empty ocean and 
lift your eyes to the town and the Valley above it. 
Everywhere you will see bananas, even in the town it- 
self, for the yellow fruit is the island’s chief source of 
wealth and tens of thousands of tons are shipped every 
year from Tenerife alone, to say nothing of the other 
islands. Although the banana was first brought to the 
Canaries soon after the Spanish Conquest, it could not 
be cultivated extensively because of the inadequate 
water supply, for it is a thirsty plant. The planters 
have solved the problem by tapping an inexhaustible 
source of the precious fluid in the upper part of the 
Cumbre. The melting snow and rain seep through the 
rocks and collect in “basins,” the amount being aug- 
mented by the condensation of vapors rising from the 
sea water in constant ebb and flow under the island 
itself. From these “basins” the water is brought down 
the mountain side in pipes or in open cemented chan- 
nels, and the people of Tenerife are now assured of a 
constant supply of purest quality. 

The first Spanish colonists planted tobacco. Then 
came the flourishing days of the wine trade, followed 
by cochineal. Some tobacco is still produced and a few 
tons of cochineal are sent annually to France to be 
used in the manufacture of lipsticks. The two most 
important crops now, second only to bananas, are to- 


Canario dog, descendant of primitive breed, gave archipelago itsname. 
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It’s Twice the Fun... 


when you CRUISE 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
OCEAN MONARCH 


Enjoy all the fun of a Furness cruise on your 
way to colorful Bermuda. Dancing, deck 

sports and swimming ... one luxury class only. 
All cabins with private bath. Your fare includes 
berth, meals and entertainment on board for 
four days, round trip $125 up plus tax. 

Stop over as long as you wish. 


This summer—Bermuda, Nassau, West Indies, 
South America and St. Lawrence, Saguenay 
River Cruises. 
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Beautiful Valley of Orotava possesses many century-old houses. 


matoes and potatoes, which are exported to continent. 

Many of the older English families came to Tenerife 
at the height of the wine trade and many more have 
been brought in since by the banana industry. The 
British Vice-Consulship has been in the same family 
for more than 50 years, and the Anglican church, the 
well-stocked British Library and the beautiful Sports 
Club, with its smooth English lawns for croquet and 
bowling, its tennis courts and tea pavilion, are of the 
same vintage. 

The favorite resort of the temporary visitor is the 
Piscina, the enclosed pool down at the beach. The 
beach itself is of coarse black lava and bathing in the 
sea is a popular sport throughout all four seasons. 
Most of the English and Scandinavians are brought in 
by the motorship Venus on one trip and picked up 
ten days later when a new lot comes in to replace them. 
From December until April, Venus Day is an impor- 
tant date on Tenerife. The shakeup it causes in the 
hotels is because newcomers arrive in the morning and 
cannot get into their rooms until the departing guests 
leave in the late afternoon. 

Five minutes by guagua or twenty minutes on foot 
will take you to the Jardin de Aclimatacion, the Bo- 
tanical gardens founded in 1788 by the King of Spain 
as an experimental station. It was believed that tropi- 
cal plants discovered in the Americas and Asia could 
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be acclimatized to the rigors of a European winter if 
brought in by stages, just as a deep-sea diver is ad- 
justed gradually to changes in pressure. The idea did 
not prove feasible but the result has been an interest- 
ing and worthwhile collection of plants from regions 
of widely differing conditions, all apparently quite at 
home in Tenerife’s mild and equable climate. Most 
remarkable among the native plants is, perhaps, the 
Dragon tree, which lives to an extreme old age and 
whose sap was used by the Guanches to embalm their 
dead. There are several ancient Dragon trees on the 
island, the one at Icod being credited with 4000 years. 

Tenerife breathes an air of peace, of dreamy con- 
tent, undisturbed by atom bombs and Russian aggres- 
sions. One need not, however, be bored. There are 
many delightful spots to visit: the forest of la Espe- 
ranza where General Franco and his officers used to 
meet the equally lovely forest of Las Mercedes with 
its milkmaids and charcoal burners, the vast and deso- 
late wastes of Las Canadas, second largest crater in 
the world, surrounded by mountain peaks. This 
mighty crater, at an elevation of 8,000 feet, in some 
prehistoric eruption threw up Teide some 4,000 feet 


Croquet is extra diversion at British Sports Club, Puerto de la Cruz. 


more, and the two together resemble a chocolate ice 
cream cone set in a saucer with a jagged brim. 

There are also the quaint little towns: Icod, the two 
Realejos, Orotava and others, and, of course, the gay 
little city of Santa Cruz, not an hour away. 

Two lines, Aviacion y Comercio and Iberia, fly from 
Sevilla to Grand Canary and Tenerife, the first going 
direct and costing about $43.00, the second going via 
Tetuan and Casablanca and charging $46.50. A small 
ship leaves Sevilla once a*week, sails down the Guadal- 
quivir River and then to the islands, taking four to 
five days, or you may go from Cadiz in three days. The 
cost in first-class is approximately $35.00. 

Tenerife is still one of the least expensive places in 
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Europe. Houses and apartments are very scarce and 
correspondingly hard to get, but more and more rooms 
in private homes are being made available, usually 
with no meal other than breakfast. For a long stay, 
one of the moderately priced hotels—which are really 
quite good—would prove satisfactory, as a lower rate 
would be given to guests staying through the summer 
months. 

There are several restaurants in Santa Cruz that 
serve good food at modest prices. In Puerto de la Cruz, 
the Restaurant-Bar Rancho Grande, facing the ocean, 
has a terrace garden and offers an excellent menu, a 
la carte, at moderate rates. 

Grocery stores are stocked with canned or packaged 
food stuffs from England, so much so that one shop in 
Puerto de la Cruz is referred to by the English, visitors 
and residents alike, as Fortnum and Mason’s, a famous 
London shop. Meat is scarce and not of the best, but 


Ancient balconied house on Tenerife gives fine view of Atlantic. 


the fish supply is varied, plentiful and of excellent 
quality. If you do keep house, you are almost obliged 
to have a servant who “knows the ropes” to do the 
shopping. The staple food of the natives is gofio, 
ground corn meal mixed with other grains, which they 
put into soups and coffee and also make into small 
cakes. You can always tell when you are near a gofio 
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mill by the appetizing—even mouth-watering—odor. 

It is well worth your while to bring your car as 
there are many pleasant drives around the island. The 
roads are in excellent condition, being made of rock 
and lava, and, with one exception, may be used in 
any weather; the exception being the scenic highway 
along the Cumbre, the lofty central ridge, which is 
impassable in bad weather. The forest guards will stop 
you and turn you back if the road is dangerous. There 
are plenty of service stations with an ample supply of 
gas. On several of the roads, attractive little inns, 
which offer decent food and good native wine, have 
been opened up. 

The island is a fine place for hikers as the distances 
are not great, the air is invigorating and the views are 
magnificent. Climbing Teide is a favorite excursion, 
but there many other delightful walks that are not so 
strenuous. Swimming in the sea is possible all year, 
and both Puerto de la Cruz and Santa Cruz have ex- 
cellent pools. The one at Puerto de la Cruz has two 
tanks, a shallow one for children and a deeper one for 
older people. There is a fine bathing beach at Baja- 
mar, about half an hour’s drive from Puerto. There 
is a theatre at Santa Cruz and both cities have movie 
houses. 

The English Library at Puerto de la Cruz has over 
14,000 volumes in French, English and Spanish, a 
good reference library, and an assortment of English 
magazines. Membership costs about $2.50 for three 
months and special terms are given to visitors who 
come for ten days or less. There is a good University 
at La Laguna. The British Sports Club at Puerto is a 
popular social center, with three croquet lawns, two 
bowling greens, two hard tennis courts and a pavilion 
where tea is served twice a week. Membership dues are 
abeut the same as for the library. The Club Nautico, 
along the coast about two miles from Santa Cruz, also 
has good tennis courts, swimming pool and an excel- 
lent restaurant. Membership dues are quite low. 

The fishing enthusiast may go out in the regular 
fishing boats or fish more tamely from the wharves. 
Golfers will find a good course just outside of La 


SPANISH. ..the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov’t-Approved, fascinating Study-at-Home 
Method for adults—personal service direct from Mexico 
City—attractive, illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— 
just as if you were in Mexico while learning this beauti- 
ful language), phonograph records (men & women 


teachers). Grammar headaches overcome. Novel Rest 
Period Chats on Mexican Art & Music (with music rec- 
ords). Every minute chuck full of interest. Special rates 
for schools & teachers. 

Free Demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy, 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto T-7, Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 
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TRAVEL TWISTERS 
BY TED SHANE 


1. This is written in Rome where lovers linger by 
every fountain, flowers burst from stalls everywhere, 
and 10,000 people on motor cars, bicycles, wheel 
chairs, motor bikes and plain feet swarm the streets 
and piazzas all going in different directions, and with- 
out any traffic signals. So all right, you connoisseurs of 
the Eternal City, what famous steps lie between the 
Hassler Hotel and American Express? 


2. What is an Autostrada? 


9 


3. Is Adak (a) Dutch for duck? (b) Mexican amu- 
let? (c) One of the Islands in the Aleutian group? (d) 
The ruler of Afghanistan? 


4. What is the street address of the White House? 


5. What state is divided into parishes instead of 
counties? 


6. You are looking at a statue of Goldoni. Behind 
you is a River called the Arno, a block up the street 
on your left is the Excelsior Hotel. On your right you 
can walk a block to the American Express or two 
blocks to the Ponto Vecchia. Where are you? 


7. How long does it take to get from Rome to 
Greece by air? By sea? 


8. There is a Piazza Populi, the size of the Yankee 
Stadium with an obelisk in the Center that was old 
when Caesar conquered Egypt. In what city is it? 


9. What's wrong with this:—“I went to Marshall 
Field’s in Detroit and bought a dress just like the one 
I got in Bergdori-Goodman’s in Chicago!” 


10. What is a Carnet? 


Il. In the year 1646 a large grant of land in New 
York State was made to Adrian Van der Donck which 
came to be known as De Jonkheer’s land. It is now a 
thriving city near Manhattan. Name it. 


12. When King Edward VII visited Philadelphia in 
the early years of the century he said he had met an 
interesting family named Scrapple, and discovered a 
new dish named Biddle. What did he mean? 


Moving to Greener Fields? 

Before the moving van rolls up, be sure and 
notify TRAvEL of your change of address. Send 
both your old and new address, plus code num- 
ber, four to six weeks in advance of your move 
to: Subscription Department, TRaAveL, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Tenerife... 


Laguna, and fight fans may attend the Lucha Libre, 
or wrestling matches. The bullring in Santa Cruz sel- 
dom sees a bull, but is used for storing goods held by 
the customs. 

For tourists wishing to visit the Canaries by ship, 
Elder Dempster Lines of New York City weigh anchor 
monthly carrying twelve passengers on eleven-day trips, 
with fares from $250-S300. Tenerife is linked from 
New Orleans by Garcia & Diaz on monthly cruises at 
$230 up. Inter-island Las Palmas-Tenerife daily con- 
nections take four hours at $5.50-$3.50, one way. Air 
service to Tenerife from Madrid is $59.00 per person 
one way, $106.20 round trip. An inter-isle, 35-minute 
hop from Las Palmas to Tenerife costs $4.70 one way. 
Visas are not required on U.S. passports. 

For ease or activity, tempting Tenerife is worth 
strong consideration, particularly if you want an off- 
beat isle to visit on your rambles or a place to roost 
in retirement. 


Exciting Excursions 


Among the many excursions to be recommended are 
the following: 

1. To La Esperanza Forest, a pretty place, popular 
for picnics; near La Laguna, 

2. To Las Mercedes Forest, out from La Laguna, 
and the Punto del Ingles, from which you get a splendid 
view of the broken, mountainous northeast end of 
the island. 

3. To Las Canadas, second largest crater in the world, 
at an elevation of about 8,000 feet. From its center 
rises Teide for some 4,000 feet more. -Be sure to 
carry a coat on this trip, no matter how warm it may 
be down by the shore. 

4. To Icod, a quaint and delightful town, with fine 
views and a dragon tree reputed to be 4,000 years old.’ 

5. To the packing sheds where bananas are wrapped 
for shipping. 


Accommodations Guide 


In Spain, all hotels and pensions are classified accord- 
ing to category and prices charged must conform ac- 
cordingly. Those given below are for full pension, 
which includes room and three meals but does not 
include the inevitable fifteen percent service tax. 

The prices given here are the approximate average 
cost per day for room without bath, with full pension, 
In Santa Cruz: Hotel Menceys, $5.00; Hotel Orotava, 
$3.00; Hotels Anaga, Camacho, and Pino de Oro, $2.15; 
Pension Spragg, $1.65. In Puerto de la Cruz: Hotel 
Taoro, $3.75; Hotel Martiani, $2.50; Hotels Monopol 
and Marquesa, $2.15. The Hotel Aguerre at La Laguna 
is very popular in summer and charges in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.00. There is a National Parador on the island 
of La Palma whose rates are quoted at $3.15 for full 
pension, 
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Arizona—The youngest state in the 
Union. A land of contrasts . . . high 
mountains, plateaus and semi-arid des- 
erts. Navajo Indians —their pastoral 
existence: weaving, sheep-raising. Phoe- 
nix and Tucson, modern cities. Tomb- 
stone a ghost town. Importance of ir- 
rigation to state’s prosperity. Petrified 


forests. Grand Canyon. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


Vermonf—Scenic beauty. Marble and 
granite quarries. Fhe maple industry. 
Dairying. Sportsman’s paradise. Mont- 
pelier and Burlington. Picturesque old 


inns. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-—-silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


Wyoming—Vast plains and limitless 
grasslands. Cheyenne, thriving metrop- 
olis. Laramie. Oil industry. Coal strip 
mining. Lumbering. Sugar beet pro- 
duction. Turkey and fox breeding. 
Cattle raising. Dude ranching. The Big 
Horn Mountain Country. Jackson 


Hole. Yellowstone National Park. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W.- 


Danger River—A thrilling ride down 
the Colorado River from its source. An 
intrepid band of explorers risk their 
lives in the roughest stretch of water 


in the world. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR . .. interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


| ERNEST T. WOLFE 
10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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SCREENED FOR 


South Africa—Riches of the Veld— 
The film story shows fragments of life 
among Bantu tribes, once primitive 
hunters and farmers. Some were fight- 
ers, and sometimes on Government 
Reserves today, their descendants wear 
colorful warriors’ dress. Now, however, 


many of the natives work in cities, 
farms, mines. Today, Johannesburg re- 
sembles modern European cities. The 
riches of the veld include broad and 
fertile farmlands. Mining is the prin- 
cipal industry. Modern adventurers, 
like early pioneers, still seek entry 
through Capetown, the region’s chief 


seaport. 
For sale or rent. 20 mins. black & white 


Holland—A small nation of canals, 
farms, bicycles and factories. An indus- 
trial people. Canals and rivers are real 
rural highways. Rotterdam, largest port 
of the European continent. Amster- 
dam, her buildings, avenues, art mu- 
seums. Diamond cutting. The Hague. 
Intensity of agricultural production. 
Dairying. Tulip growing. Handicrafts. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


Mexico—Indian culture. Market place. 
Mexico City combines the old with the 
new. Magnificent avenues. Parks. Na- 
tional Palace. Palace of Fine Arts, 
showplace of the Republic. Floating 
Gardens of Xochimilco. Acapulco, 
world famous resort. Corn, the staple 
crop. Oil and refineries. Steel. Silver- 


smiths of Taxco. Tooling of leather. 


For sale or rent in 83MM, 16MM-—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


Panama—Panama Canal Zone within 
the borders of the Republic. Ruins of 
Old Panama. New Panama City. Na- 
tional Palace. From Panama City to 
Colon in an hour and a half. Colon 
with exotic wares, a cosmopolitan city. 
Jungles. Coffee. Cacao and coconuts. 
Banana crop. The Panama Canal. Port 


of Cristobal. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are lomm sound unless otherwise noted. 


California—Founded by Franciscan 
Fathers . . . the Missions . the re- 
mains of the early “Gold Rush”... a 
visit to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
. . . California boasts the lowest point 
in the U.S.—Death Valley—and the 
highest peak—Mt. Whitney. Great Cen- 
tral Valley of Sacramento and San 
Joaquin produce immense quantities 
of foodstuffs. The citrus industry. Oil. 


Hollywood and the “movies.” 


For sale_or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


Florida—A State of infinite variety. 
St. Augustine with its gates and gar- 
dens. Tallahassee, the capital. The 
naval air station at Pensacola. Truck 
farms and citrus fruit crops. Palm 
Beach and Miami. The Seminole In- 
dians. The Cypress Gardens. Marine 


Studios. 
For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 


10 min. B & W. 

IIlinois—The state stretches across 
the prairie from Lake Michigan to the 
Ohio River. In the north is Chicago, 
sprawling midwest metropolis. Rail- 
roads, meatpacking and steel. South, 
the Lincoln-country. Springfield, the 


capital and Lincoln’s Tomb. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 
[]8MM_ [] 16MM silent 
[_] 16MM Sound 


INA B ereicelabs de latelet ofan cueka fen aieceieye 
HD) DUS) Disto) che orpigioe toe Clon «OL 
(GUI RN Geet cae ites WW BS Be One rice ca ah 
MEMBERSHIP NO. ......... 
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east coast’s only 


GHOST TOWN 


ESERTED, swallowed up by a re- 

lentlessly encroaching forest 

and all but forgotten, at the 
end of a seldom travelled dirt road 
lies the only ghost town on the Atlan- 
tic coast, Allaire, New Jersey. Less than 
ten miles from the hectic excitement 
and dazzling lights of famed playtown, 
Asbury Park, this deserted village was 
once a utopian, industrial community 
with living and working conditions a 
full century ahead of its time. But 
in the spring of 1846 the town died 
almost overnight. 

Founded in the 1680s near a plenti- 
ful supply of bog iron ore the old 
iron works produced the shot used in 
Washington’s cannons in the Battle 
of Monmouth fought against the Brit- 
ish, long before a brilliant ex-pharm- 
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Today weeds, trees thrive in village square hiding 


This barn, stable was once full of activity. 


BY IB MELCHIOR 
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house James Allaire called home. 
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acist and prohibition leader from New 
York christened the town Allaire. 

In the year 1882 James Peter Allaire, 
a man with astounding vision and 
imagination, bought the iron works 
then owned by a family named Howell, 
and proceeded to turn the village into 
a workers’ paradise as futuristic in 
concept then as a science fiction story 
of today. 

The old wooden houses were re- 
placed by sturdy brick buildings where 
his more than 500 workers and their 
families lived in comfort and security. 
A large bachelor dormitory housed 
the unmarried young men of the 
village. Well-stocked stores and shops, 
an efficient fire department, and an 
excellent school with teachers paid 
by Allaire himself served the com- 
munity. Health and welfare programs 
far ahead of times were subsidized by 
the industrialist, and in an age when 


Simple white church is now boarded up. 
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Sturdy stagecoach stands in wagon shed where it was left more than 100 years ago. 


slave labor was common practice. he 
paid his workers generously in cur- 
rency issued by the community itself. 
His townspeople worshipped in a 
beautiful church with a pastor main- 
tained by Allaire and pursued their 
recreations in his large, frescoed ball- 
room located in the town’s square. 


DRIVE 
THESE THRILLING 


GRAND 
CIRCLE 


: THE BEAUTY OF HISTORIC: 


CHESAPEAKE 
BAY AREA 


b CIRCLE TOUR GUIDE AND 
* HIGHWAY MAP FOLDER 


Describing and illustrating the 


highlights of a relaxing, 
enjoyable tour of the historic tide- 
water sections of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina 4 


a Write: Dept. 10 ary 

VIRGINIA FERRY COMPAN 
P,O, Box 120 NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
-or OCEAN HIWAY ASSOCIATION © : 
BOX 1552 —- WILMINGTON, DEL. uj 


Allaire's brick homes once housed 500. 


Artisans from the world over flocked 
to Allaire’s town, and from his foundry 
came the first mass produced iron 
cooking utensils carried by covered 
wagon settlers to the far corners of the 
country, and the first machine tooled 
nuts and bolts instead of the old hand- 
made ones. Here, too, were cast the 
first iron pipes to carry reservoir water 
to New York City, and many a pot- 
bellied iron stove from the Allaire 
works cheered village stores through- 


-/ On your next 
auto trip... 


Get This Free Service 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 
put more fun in your trip with free 
maps and information on places to 
see and where to stay, all tailor- 
made to your needs. Write — 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 
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High in church's tower, old bell used to call Ghost Town's citizens to worship on Sundays. 


out the states. Many of the machine 
parts for Robert Fulton’s first steam 
boats were manufactured at Allaire, 
and Fulton himself, a personal friend 
of Allaire, spent his honeymoon in 
a little cottage in the village. 

But with the discovery of coal and 
ore in Pennsylvania disaster struck 
the thriving labor paradise. It soon 
became evident that Allaire’s charcoal 
produced iron could not compete with 
the iron produced with Pennsylvania 
coal, and iron making quickly moved 
westward. Almost overnight Allaire’s 
dream of a workers’ utopia turned 


into a nightmare of empty houses and 
cold furnaces. 

Today Allaire is a forgotten ghost 
town—albeit a _ well-built one;—but 
trees grow in the village square and 
the forest is slowly engulfing the town 
that died overnight. 

Tourists who wish to stopover at this 
unique ghost town on the eastern sea- 
board, about 64 miles from New York 
City, will find quick access via the 
newly constructed Garden State Park- 
way, a 160-mile ribbon which severs 
New Jersey from north to south. A trip 
to Allaire is. time well spent. @ 
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EUROPE BY BUS 


From Scenic Sweden To Sunny 


Sicily, Motorcoach Travel Is 


Best For Viewing Continent 


Bus tours take tourists through most scenic parts of Continent. 


one of many advantages of bus travel for the 

vacationist intent on seeing the most of Europe. 
No Roman emperor ever enjoyed the travel luxury 
offered by Europe’s streamlined highway cruisers. 
Featured are such comforts as reclining foam-rubber 
seats with individual lights for night-time reading, bar 
service, well-appointed lavatories, radios and—often— 
uniformed, English-speaking stewardesses who will 
serve you every bit as graciously and efficiently as their 
airline counterparts. Some of these tourist coaches even 
offer such amenities as electric razors, snack bars, 
wardrobes, multi-language libraries and air-cooling. 
Several countries—including Spain and Germany— 
operate giant double-decker buses of the type recently 
introduced to the U.S. with outstanding success. 

The motor coach lines of Europe link nearly two 
dozen countries in a vast network of year-round and 
special summer services. No matter where your itin- 
erary leads you, you'll find a switt, comfortable motor 
coach to take you there at a convenient time. 

Since unlimited stop-over privileges are the rule, 
you may tarry where you, please, switch to a river 
steamer, plane or railroad—many of Europe’s largest 
motor coach lines are operated by European railroads 
to supplement their services—then continue your high- 


Coy: views of the passing landscape are but 
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way tour further along the line. This feature makes 
bus travel ideal for those on a flexible schedule as well 
as for those who enjoy traveling as the spirit moves. 

Another “plus” offered by European bus operators 
is that coaches frequently stop at points of interest 
along the way for the benefit of camera fans and sight- 
seers. On the route between Florence and Rome, for 
example, a stop is made at Assisi to permit passengers 
to visit the Basilica of St. Francis. Similarly, motor 
coaches traveling between Frankfurt, Germany, and 
Basel, Switzerland, via the beautiful Black Forest, 
usually detour for a brief sightseeing tour of the uni- 
versity city of Heidelberg. Halts are also made at meal 
hours at restaurants where excellent regional dishes 
are usually available. 

Bus travel offers other advantages. Do you dislike 
toting your own baggage? Then you may be interested 
to know that in most Swiss and Italian cities, long- 
distance buses will pick you up right at your hotel and 
later deposit you on your doorstep at no extra charge, 
provided you stop at certain centrally-located hotels. 
As another passenger-pampering service on many inter- 
national routes, the stewardess will take care of your 
customs formalities en route so that you won’t have 
to leave your seat at frontier stops. Even your baggage 
will be handled with care and is often stowed in a 
special trailer towed behind the bus itself. 

Despite its many advantages, motor coach travel in 
Europe is amazingly thrifty, averaging somewhere be- 
tween second and third-class rail fare. You can travel 
all the way from Paris to Barcelona, for example, for 
only $24.00; from Copenhagen to Hamburg for $8.00; 
or from Florence via Rome to Naples for $11.00, with 
stop-overs anywhere along the way. These fares are for 
transportation only. Package tours, which include bus 
transportation plus all meals, hotel, sightseeing fees 
and tips, give even more phenomenal values. 

One such trip, the North Cape Tour, takes the 
traveler from Lulea, Sweden (reached by rail from 
Stockholm) to Hammerfest and the North Cape, pass- 
ing through magnificent wilderness country en route. 
On these adventure-packed trips you can see the Mid- 
night Sun, visit a Lapp encampment, pan for gold in 
a mountain stream, ride through foaming white rap- 
ids, fish for giant trout or salmon and even, if you 
wish, be parboiled in an invigorating Finnish steam- 
bath. This all-expense ten-day junket to the top of the 
world operates from June 20 to August 11 and costs 
only $128—less than $13.00 per day. 

Another typical “best buy” is a twelve-day circular 
tour of Ireland by motor coach, beginning and ending 
in Dublin and stopping at some of the Emerald Isle’s 
finest hotels and resorts along the way. This tempting 
tour operates from the end of May through August. 
The cost is only $112.52, less than $9.50 per day. There 
are bus tours to Castles in Spain, ‘“Fairy-Tale Tours” 
of Hans Christian Andersen Land in Denmark, and 
luxury motor coach trips down the highways of Greece 
from Athens to Corinth, Delphi, Marathon and other 
famed centers of antiquity. Your travel agent can out- 
line literally dozens of such tours all attractively priced 
and all wonderfully worth-while. 

A very large network of roads laces the Continent, and 
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Travel Crosswords 


BY TED SHANE 


Solution appears on page 70 


Horizontal 


People’s pebble at edge of Eng- 
land 

What honeymooners had 
French girl friend 

How stained glass window felt 
Mrs. Chaplin 

What Rose Festival in Cannes 
always turns out to be 
Jokes that live 

What = stay-at-homes 
travelling bags 

Where Wellington ended 

This is where you drink water 
in France 

Night club crop 

Coal miner to you 

Towns in Poland 

Communists here must do this 
to themselves in the new State 


have in 


> The English find these hard to 


see through 

Time to go home from Europe 
(abb.) 

The traveler carrying the souye- 
mirs 

Plain Ameriean for bon jour! 
Dangerous Dan‘s lady friend 
What the passengers on the 
French Line did with enjoyment 
What you can’t do to a returned 
traveler if you’ve never been 
there 

This Cole man will be seen next 
winter 

A elassy bunch 

Orientals get shirty in these 

This was a thing in old Rome 
Old Man River Just Keeps Roll- 
in’ Through this! 

Big political wipe-out 

This jumps over the pole 

They*re cookin’ with gas on this 
range in Wyoming 

Wave your baton in S.W. Lon- 
don and get your money's worth 
here 

Corny thing down South 

This is a berry bitter thing 

Rise and shiner! 

Bad tempers 

Latest thing 

What Italian opera induces 
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Vertical 


How you gonna keep him down 
on this place after he’s read 
Travel? 

You thought the only thing Mel- 
ville ever wrote was Moby Dick? 
This will make a cow out of you 
Mother's helper 

Easy to see through but danger- 
ous 

Take this spring for your health 
What the poor girl he left be- 
hind got on 

This is least obnoxious when 
pickled or stewed 

This littl boy used to be a 
great traveler in Slumberland 
Rather backward ade 
Evening in Paris 

What to win on a ship 
Henry took her head off! 
Black and white and 
over 

What Kipling 
Indian Hills 
Oh, Johnnie, Oh, Johnnie, How 
You Can Run! 

Ties up the deal 

These are very catty 

Come out of these, men and get 
some passports 

Emit gas 

This is all washed up in Italy 
Bright boy 

What certain American writers 
are all trying te be in France 
School in Paris 

These will help you keep your 
shirt on 

Best way to leap the pole 

Being abstract 

Doughty men who travel 

Leave out of the itinerary 

One of the things ip Van 
Winkle saw in the Catskills 
These are handed out by the 
Aga Khan 

What you'll see on every hilltop 
in Spain, France, Italy 

Slow boat 

What a ballet girl can’t rest 
until she becomes 

He-man in the post office 
Enough of this Olde Stuffe 
Italian scenery feeds this 

What the Old Rip did 

Young bucks 

This will cape the climax 


red all 


the 


found in 


Europe by bus 


a complete listing of Europe’s outstanding scenic 


- motor coach routes would fill a large directory. These, 


however, are just a few of the more popular ones which 
might be worked into your itinerary. 

If spectacular mountain scenery appeals to you, 
you're certain to enjoy the breath-taking run between 
Salzburg, Austria, and. Venice, Italy, along the Gross- 
glockner Highway which snakes through the snow- 
capped Austrian Alps. Or perhaps you'd prefer the 
equally scenic but shorter route between the Swiss 
cities of Lucerne and Interlaken Via the Rhone Gla- 
cier: This run is made in glass-topped buses, the better 
to admire the towering array of mountain peaks. 

If French history has been your forte, you should by" 
all means travel along the famous Route Napoleon 
between Grenoble and Nice, a highway studded “with 
mementos of the French Emperor’s famous march .in 
1815. On the other hand, if you dote on spectacular 
coastal scenery, you'll want to try the daily service 
along the Route du Littoral, a highway ribbon which 
skirts the French Riviera between Nice and Mar- 
seilles; the Amalfi Drive from Naples to Pompeii, 
Amalfi and Sorrento or the circular bus trips around 
the rugged island of Sicily. 

For those who enjoy seeing the ancient but still 
colorful remains of medieval times on the Continent, 
Europe’s castles will set you a-tingle. 


In France, visitors may walk through the Louvre 
Castle in Paris, which once housed royal residents and 
now is the home of such famous works of art as the 
Mona Lisa and the Venus de Milo. Across the Pyrenees 
in splendid Spain is the imposing Royal Palace in 
Madrid. Here, too, you will find endless art work. 


In Italy, a leading country during the Renaissance 
era, is the magnificent Doges’ Palace in Venice which 
seems to float like a white marble confection on the 
edge of the city’s lagoon. The picturesque Pitti Palace 
in Florence is filled with superb art collections dating 
back to ancient times. Over the Alps in tiny Switzer- 
land is the ninth-century Castle of Chillon on Lake 
Geneva, near the resort city of Montreux, famous for 
its inspirational poems written by Lord Byron. 


Northern Europe, too, is famous for its resplendent 
and beautiful castles. Tourists may start in Finland 
at St. Olav’s Castle, at Olivinlinna, which was built 
in 1475. It is the site of theatre and opera perform- 
ances each summer. In neighboring Sweden, the wise 
vacationist will stop for a look at the eighteenth- 
century Royal Summer Palace at Drottningholm near 
Stockholm, famous for its extensive displays of furni- 
ture. And don’t overlook Denmark’s Elsinore, scene of 
Hamlet, north of Copenhagen. 

Hundreds of bus services and package tours are at 
your disposal and your European motor coach tickets 
can even be obtained before you leave the U.S.—a 
guarantee of top travel enjoyment ahead. @ 
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travel beok selection 


Restaurant, Sightseeing, Language Guides, 
Money Converter Make Special Package 


aw oe 


cere Dorerree oo 
: Gampran antes. Bach resonant 
Bited from daksee te mederate paced 
Ls eledind tee goad cuwne & 
mitoontianteat eit ge macbing 
the oubiarsting Saves 
Bketes ¢ gacey of 
Ssoprok toads ane tere. 


HERE used to be a fairy tale 

about a nursery gingerbread 

man who loved children great- 
ly. To make them happy, he'd give 
them pieces of himself—until one 
day there wasn’t any left. While 
Harold Newman (praise be!) is in 
no such danger of extinction, he 
somewhat resembles that self-sacri- 
ficing fellow by the manner in 
which he applies his extraordinary 
talent for making available inex- 
pensively to a wide public his enor- 


mous treasury of useful informa- 
tion about travel. He divides his 
substance into small parts, each 
to be sold separately in a tiny book- 
let. It is comforting to know that, 
unlike the overly-generous ginger- 
bread man, he constantly replen- 
ishes his supply—by going each year 
to Europe to freshen up his facts. 

Nothing could be more illustra- 
tive of the happy Newman method 
than the handy little packet of 
pocket guides that he issued just 
the other day. There is primarily a 
sort of “mother’’ book, which here 
is Newman’s European Restaurant 
Guide, a 96-page clothbound vol- 
ume, surrounded by a covey of 12 
lesser pocket guides, about 64 pages 
each, in flexible plastic covers, vari- 
ously advising the tourist on how 
to travel, hen to go, where to 
stop, what to see, ate to behave 
in Rome,” and how to converse— 


that is, in England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland and 
Spain. 


Then there is the “Dollar Di- 
aler,” an ingenious plastic disk, 
turning on a grommet, that per- 
forms in a graze of a finger what 
must be an unending miracle to 
the bewildered tourist overseas 
telling him instantly how much his 
standby American dollars are 
worth in foreign currencies. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fesciasdag, Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land 


e In the Mountains 
e By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


e In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$] 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B ee 


/ SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
a 5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Every item in this fascinating 
new packet is designed to fit read- 
ily into a side pocket or handbag, 
and, with the units suitably dicta: 
uted about the person, you may 
fancy yourself a kind of ever-ready 
Newman, too, drawing upon the 
stock piecemeal to meet any 
emergency. 

Prepared and forearmed with 
such magical facilities, you can ap- 
proach any given situation with 
confidence, being assured, for in- 
stance, that, when you ask, as the 
Pocket Guide to Spoken German 
recommends, “VO ist ain free- 
ZER?” the native will know at once 
that the traveler is looking for a 
barber and is not asking to raid the 
refrigerator. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 

Members of the National Travel 
Club are permitted to purchase the 
Restaurant Guide, the Dollar Di- 
aler and a selection of any four of 
the Newman supplementary book- 
lets at a substantial discount by 
filling out the coupon below and 
remitting as directed. 
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National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me “The Harold New- 
man Travel Packet” as the special 
membership price of $4.50. The 


packet, sent to me postpaid, is to com- 


prise “The European’ Restaurant 
Guide,” the “Dollar Dialer” and four 
of the supplementary booklets the 


titles of which I have checked on the 
subjoined list. 


Travel Pocket Pocket Language 


Guides to: Guides to: 
England (] French 

[] London (10 German 

[] France (C Italian 
Paris CL) Spanish 

[] Italy 1) Dutch 

[] Switzerland L] Portuguese 


Remittance is enclosed. 


INEM G © ote ee les wiie eo de hain eteaar ee RemneS 
Address (4.21 <jsstece- wit iujons centre ntete 
Gly, Corer ois Obeekepeaeee Zone ; 
Staleicas, arava acieelsceuens dace meleeaere ens 
Membership Number.............. 
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NELWAY 
VEN 


BY WILLIAM CURTIS 


y wiFE and I both like to 
camp out and fish. Last Sep- 
tember we decided to spend 

more money than we should on a 
trip into some “back of beyond” 
place. It didn’t take much map- 
looking on our part to decide on 
the remote, primitive Selway River 
country of Idaho. 

We left with our pickup loaded 
to the gills with camping equip- 
ment. We packed a_ 10-x-12-foot 
tent, not roomy but two can get by 
okay in it—a double sleeping bag, 
camp stove, homemade grub-box 
carrying our cooking needs, and a 
pair of suitcases for personal be- 
longings. Of course, we had such 
camper standbys as an axe, shovel 
and tenderly wrapped in the mid- 
dle of our sleeping bags, our fish- 
ing gear. 

The camper soon learns a com- 
fortable bed means a lot towards 
an enjoyable safari. So we carted 


Primitive Selway River country in Idaho offers 
tourists fine hunting, fishing in vivid locale. 
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Author cleans catch of fat, sassy rainbow, cutthroat trout, which will soon be delicious meal. 


along an old, worn out bed mat- 
tress, plus two air mattresses to 
insure a good night’s rest. We 
didn’t own a canopy for our pick- 
up, but a waterproof tarpaulin se- 
curely lashed over the truck served 
the purpose of keeping our para- 
phernalia dry. In the mountains, 
you can expect occasional rain or 
snow flurries even in September. 

We live near Sites, California, in 
the Sacramento Valley foothills. 
We left on Highway 20 which 
passes through Marysville and 
Grass Valley. It hits 40 near Emi- 
grant Gap. 

Highway 40 is a wonderful drive 
over the Donner Summit, but 
across the long, sagebrush stretches 
of Nevada it becomes slightly mo- 
notonous. Deciding to take a trip 
without being in a rush for once, 
we stopped for the night at Elko, 
Nevada. A motel cabin cost us 
_ $6.00. Motels ran about that price 
near the larger towns. Along the 
outskirts of some of the smaller 
towns, the rates started at $3.00. 

Early the next morning, we de- 
serted 40 just past Wells, Nevada, 
and took Highway 93 to Twin 
Falls. We purchased our nonresi- 
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dent licenses there. One for elk and 
deer hunting relieved me of $75.00. 
This license also entitles the owner 
to hunt birds and fish. My wife 
was interested in angling only—a 
season’s license cost her $10.00. A 
five-day visitor’s permit is available 
for half that fee. 

We left Twin Falls, again on 93, 
stopping just out of town to admire 
the great Snake River gorge. We 
took alternate 95 from Shoshone to 
Arco, pausing enroute to marvel at 
the barren, volcanic wastes around 
the Craters of the Moon National 
Monument. Creviced upheavals of 
lava resembling some strange totem 
poles jutted out of crumbling rock. 

From Arco to Challis we toured 
through great valleys and meadows 
hemmed in by towering mountain 
ranges. We reached Salmon, Idaho, 
by nightfall, and again rented a 
cabin. The drive from Challis to 
Salmon alone was worth the cost of 
the entire trip. We hit the Salmon 
River at Challis. The highway fol- 
lowed the wandering course of this 
blue “River of No Return” all the 
way to Salmon. Steep, formidable 
mountains rose sharply from both 
sides of the river. The long riffles 


and deep, swirling holes were 
tempting to our anglers’ eye, but 
the urge to get closer to our desti- 
nation squelched those ideas. 

We were fortunate in arriving at 
Salmon the very night a colorful 
rodeo was put on. We took this in 
before retiring to a night of sound 
sleep. The next morning we 
bought what groceries we figured 
we might use during the following 
two weeks. Salmon was the last 
town of any size that we would 
pass. There would be no object in 
listing our purchases here for in- 
dividual tastes vary too much. I 
will point out that canned food 
takes up more space than dried 
stuff, although, with the exception 
of the new dehydrated products, it 
is easier to prepare. Most canned 
food needs nothing but heating. 

We crossed into Montana and 
the beautiful Bitterroot Valley 
early in the forenoon. Between 
Sula and Darby, Montana, we left 
the pavement of Highway 93. A 
fair gravel road wound into the 
mountains towards Elk City, Ida- 
ho. It soon became steep and rocky, 
a ten or fifteen MPH deal. By mid- 
afternoon, the last leg of our jour- 
ney was about completed. We 
learned from a ranger station at 
Deep Creek that there was a gov- 
ernment campground a few miles 
down the road, right on the banks 
of the Selway. 

A half-hour later we were peg- 
ging down our tent, in a hurry to 
get everything shipshape before 
dark, beneath the great pines that 
marched along the banks of the 
river. By the time the chilly hand 
of darkness had crept across the 
Bitterroot Mountains, we were sit- 
ting in front of a crackling camp- 
fire exactly 956 miles from home. 
Our sleeping bags were padded 
with wool blankets, the tent 
trenched for the rains that could 
be expected, and everything else 
was unpacked and in its proper 
place. Now we had two solid weeks 
with nothing to do but enjoy the 
hunting and fishing and the smell 
of pine smoke and needle-carpeted 
forest floors. 

We decided to spend the day be- 
fore the deer and elk season opened 
in fishing and exploring. The main 
road crossed the river, climbing 


él 


Selway River Trip 


over 9,000-and-some-odd-foot-high 
Salmon Mountain, eventually 
winding up at Elk City. We fol- 
lowed the one running down the 
Selway. It dead-ended some six or 
eight miles downstream at White 
Cap Creek. 

The Selway continues for miles 
with no way to get to it but by 
horseback or at one airplane lodge. 
A big packing outfit operates at 
White Cap Creek and another one 
does the same just over the summit 
of Salmon Mountain. Of course, 
there are others located in good 
areas all through the Bitterroots. 
They will take you off the beaten 
path entirely if you so desire. One 
packer told me he knew of a place 
on the Selway where two-pound 
trout would charge a cigarette stub 
flicked in the water. 

The rugged splendor of this un- 
inhabited wilderness is hard to im- 
agine unless you have seen it. Great 
mountain ranges rear up for thou- 
sands of feet on either side of the 
river. Rocky peaks, sheer rock 
walls, dense copses of timber and 
brushy patches are all a formidable 
part of its remoteness, 

Being so removed from civiliza- 
tion, this Selway area offers tourists 
a serenity city-dwellers long for. 

On our way back to camp, we 
stopped for a fling at fishing. We 
started out with fly-casting rods 
and salmon eggs for bait. A 100- 
yard walk will put you at the wa- 
ter’s edge from any place you 
choose to park along the narrow 
road. My wife flipped her bait into 
a deep pool formed where white 
water cascaded over a log jam. 
Seconds later she had snaked out a 
gleaming, flopping ten-inch rain- 
bow. 

It didn’t take us long to realize 
that while the Selway may not be 
the best fishing stream in the world, 
campers would never have to go 
hungry for fish. I switched from 
bait to a grey hackle fly, and stub- 
born scrappers latched onto that 
tuft of feathers like it was money 
from home. We soon had a mess of 
firm, fat trout for supper. 

I did a little hunting but we put 
in the rest of our vacation fishing 
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TIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


For the woman with a “green 
thumb,” summer is the ideal time 
to see America by car. From early 
spring until the end of summer, 
the multitude of flower festivals, 
shows and garden tours turn our 
cities and countryside into a veri- 
table haven for the amateur horti- 
culturist. 

At this time of year, many a 
woman who takes pride in her own 
back yard likes to get out in the 
car to search for magnolias, cam- 
ellias, apple trees and azaleas. A 
woman I know used to visit the 
nation’s many flower shows and 
come home full of ideas for her 
own garden. Then she hit upon the 
best idea of all. She turned her car 
into a “hot-house-on-wheels,’ and 
now safely brings home bulbs and 
small plants from the nation’s finest 
growing grounds. Instead of sighing 
wistfully over tulips in Michigan, 
roses in California and azaleas in 
North Carolina, She’s actually trans- 
planting these flowers in her own 
garden. 

This friend used to fear traveling 
long distances with plants rattling 
around in the back seat or trunk 
of her car, but her ingenious “hot- 
house-on-wheels” makes safe travel- 
ing possible. It consists of a dozen 
or so clear plastic bags from the 
grocery store, a flat cardboard box 
and a handful of rubber bands. 
When she purchases a plant at a 
show along the way, she knocks it 
gently out of the brick pot and 
saves the dirt. She puts the plant, 
soil and all, into a plastic bag with 
the roots at the bottom of the bag. 
She adds a little water and seals 
the bag with a rubber band. Then 
she lines up the bags, root-side 
down, in the cardboard box which 
she places on the floor of the back 
seat. The plastic bags hold the 
moisture. There is no pottery to 
break and no dirt to spill. Her 
method is quick, clean and _ fool- 
proof—and it leaves her free from 
worry about her plants until she 
gets home. 

Try gardening on the go. @ 


and loafing. There were four spe- 
cies of catchable fish in the river. 
Rainbow and cutthroat trout were 
the most numerous. They averaged 
between eight and twelve inches in 
length with occasional larger ones. 
The cutthroats have two bright 
red slashes on their throats from 
which the name is derived. 

The Selway also held a few dolly 
varden or bull trout, as the natives 
called them. They are dark trout 
with round, orange spots and 
pointed, shovel-like snouts. We saw 
several caught the twelve days we 
camped by the river. 

Rocky Mountain whitefish were 
common in the sluggish pools and 
rifles. We snagged them up to six- 
teen inches long, and found them 
to be heavy, stubborn battlers. 
These fish would inhale a pale sal- 
mon egg readily, but are hard to 
hook because .of their small 
mouths. A tiny, number-twelve 
hook was the best size to fool a 
whitefish with. We couldn’t coax 
them into taking anything but bait 
in September. During the late 
spring months they will whack a 
fly. 

The trout were different. They 
would strike anything tossed at 
them. Flies, eggs, worms, grasshop- 
pers and the small hardware lures 
were all smacked wildly. And, 
brother, are those fish good when 
they’re fried crisp and brown! 

Certain stretches of the river 
were better than others. The water 
close to the campgrounds had been 
worked fairly well, but fish still 


Author's wife tries her hand at trout fishing. 
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and Franklins were found higher 
up near the ridge tops and peaks. 

Pine squirrel were very numer- 
ous. Every morning one would 
scold our breakfast activities from 
a perch high in a nearby pine. 
Small flocks of twittering crossbills 
visited our camp frequently. At 
times we caught glimpses of the 
noisy Clarke’s nutcracker or a bold, 
grey and black camp robber. Yel- 
lowjackets won the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the worst pests— 
hands down. 

Although we took the same route 
back home, we found there were 
plenty of sights we had missed on 


Campers pitched rain-repellent tent in shady, uninhabited forest, only 30 yards from river. the way up. We put on exactly 
2,700 miles and were gone eighteen 


lurked in many of the harder-to- Other wildlife of interest were days. The total cost for both of us 
get-at holes. Actually, we hardly the grouse. Three species, the for the entire journey came to 
scratched the angling possibilities ruffed grouse, blue grouse and $240. Of this, $85.00 was spent 
in the area. White Cap Creek un- _ Franklin’s grouse all dwelt in the — for nonresident licenses. We also 
doubtedly housed some finned — surrounding woods. The grouse splurged some money for keepsakes 
denizens although we never got hunting season opened on_ the and do-dads that my wife adores. 
around to trying it. The Little twentieth, and we found them We liked our excursion so well 
Clearwater River also emptied into mighty fine eating. Generally we're planning a new one right 
the Selway several miles below speaking, the ruffed grouse favored now for this fall. Other angling en- 
camp. We aim to dunk some sal- the brushy tangles of the river thusiasts are hereby advised to do 
mon eggs in it on our next trip. banks. The big, chicken-like blues the same. @ 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


TI am planning a trip to 
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and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels I am planning a trip from.......... crepes 
i rai Pack tri ‘ : 
ue ae i eet to................ and would like a routing 


Hheregwillibes..ce sere ct ins my party. 1 plan to 


(pt: a a ee eC ee er ee ee ee cr ae 


TG aM Rite atarvave arorgioie.cesésrelorecels SNAGTELUTN «hare eieesaare. sions m I am planning to leave..........00.000000: 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... NATE a2 ster Wri he ere BSN remed acho bi Pepepaieters 


IN BIN ER mite Gineela cheia(evarsic(sie ferns Membership th...).%.0-010%s Membership: Nowi.civry yc aa do ose Seer 


Send information to: IN Adresse ee eee Sr eS Perna eege 
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<Dispateh from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


URING THE summer months, Par- 
isians reluctantly turn their city 
over to visiting vacationers and 

prepare for their mass exodus to the 
seashore, mountains or farmlands. This 
great departure from their native 
haunts takes place after the city dwel- 
lers have celebrated their national 
holiday on July 14, with a delirious 
vigor. Festivities begin on July 12. 
Cafe owners extend their terraces as 
far as possible out into the streets. 
Lanterns and balloons, strung from 
cafe corner to corner, swing with the 
rhythm of gay dancers who continue 
on through the night, inside cafes and 
bars, outside on the streets. Stages are 
built on all the Paris squares, and 
accordion-saxophone units rotate to 
keep up a 24-hour schedual of uninter- 
rupted music. At night, Paris really 
earns its name as the City of Light, 
as millions of firecrackers pop off all 
over the place. 

U.S. Independence Day is celebrated 
with more sobriety, with a reception 
at the home of the ambassador, to 
which all Americans in France are in- 
vited. Cards can be obtained at the 
Embassy. 


Chateaux Spectacles 

The tourist is faced with a program 
of teeming variety during July. As 
essential a part of the tourist’s agenda 
as a visit to the Louvre are the light 
and sound spectacles at the chateaux 
in the Paris region. 
Versailles: Spectators are seated in the 
immense park as artists from the Com- 
edie Frangaise relive the history of 
Versailles, with interpretations of the 
texts by Andre Maurois and Jean 
Cocteau. In the background, the Paris 
Opera choir and Light Symphony 
Orchestra add musical tribute “To 


EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


Sailing on September 5th and September 22nd. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. All Expense—Personally 
Escorted—includes round trip tourist steamship 
on S. S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all 
Sightseeing, trains, transfers and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tour limited to 40 
members. See Your Travel Agent or 


Write for Free Booklet No. 8-A 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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All the Glories of France,” while multi- 
colored lights play over the dancing 
fountains. A complete show, in the 
form of a gala, is given every Friday 
night during the month, with a partial 
show on Saturdays and Sundays, at 
10:00 p.m. 

Other light and sound shows around 
Paris: Vincennes, nightly, except Mon- 
days and Tuesdays, at 10:00 p.m. Com- 
piegne, nightly, at 9:30 p.m. and 
10:30 p.m. Chantilly, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, at 9:30 p.m. Vigny, 
nightly, from sundown until midnight. 
Grosbots, Fridays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days, at 10 p.m. Fridays are usually 
gala nights at these chateaux, with 
increase in admission. 


Elegant Exhibitions 

The 100 French works of art, from 
David to Toulouse-Lautrec lent by 
America and currently on display— 
until July 15—at the Orangerie, attract 
about 3,500 persons a day. 

Marie-Antoinette’s former apart- 
ments at Versailles have been the set- 
ting since May 16—anniversary of her 
marriage to Louis XVI—of a multitude 
of precious and curious objects which 
once belonged to her. Two years have 
gone into the assembling of the items. 
Exhibition continues until November 


2, the 200th anniversary of her birth. 


Moliére Festival 

The place Furstemberg, the tiny 
exquisite square behind St. Germain 
des Prés, is the setting for the second 
year, of the open-air Moliére Festival. 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, a comedy- 
ballet in three acts, and the one-act 
The Sicilian, are presented every eve- 
ning at 9:00 p.m., until July 18. 


History and Fakes 

The history of Paris, as depicted by 
the great painters, passes in review at 
The Carnavalet Museum, with 32 can- 
vases showing Paris landmarks from 
the Seventeenth to- the Nineteenth 
Century on display. 

Over 300 precious perfume and 
make-up bibelots, dating from the 
Eighteenth Century, and fashioned by 
the most celebrated artisans of that 
era, out of gold, crystal, mother of 
pearl and porcelain, can be seen at 
the headquarters of a famous per- 
fumer, at 19 Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré, until July 14. 

Sixty-four Oriental rugs, dating from 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 


tury to the Nineteenth Century, the 
result of 25 years of research, are ex- 
posed at the Museum of Decorative 
Arts, until July 18. 

The Grand Palais is the setting until 
July 16 of a fascinating collection of 
fake paintings and historical docu- 
ments, assembled and organized by the 
French police. 


Music and Drama 


Aix-en-Provence lures musical minded tourists. 


July is a month of music and drama 
festivals for Paris and all of France. 
Paris —Dramatic Festival continues un- 
til July 27. Arles —July 1-4: plays and 
opera given in Roman Arena. Pra- 
des—July 2-18: Famed chamber music 
concerts, under direction of Pablo 
Casals. Aix-en-Provence—July 10-31: 
World-famous orchestras and opera 
companies assemble for Music Festival. 
Nimes—July 2-10: Shakespearean fes- 
tival in Roman theater. dvignon—July 
15-29: Drama Festival by Théatre Na- 
tional. Populaire. 


Monthly Restaurant Tip 


The restaurant of the month is a | 


real find. The Auberge Basque, 51 Rue 
de Verneuil, Litre 51-98, features spe- 
cialties of the Basque country, with a 
menu which never exceeds 600 francs 
($1.75). The customer has no choice 
but must eat what is served him. Since 
every dish is a Basque delicacy, skil- 
fully prepared, a meal is a gastronomic 
adventure. There are two services at each 
meal, and it is absolutely essential to re- 
serve a table in advance. The dark pink 
Basque rosé is the only wine available, 
but who would want another? The col- 
orful setting and a pair of guitarists cre- 
ate a truly regional atmosphere. @ 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 


on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 


public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 


ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our 


wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher; Oriental 
Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells; Australia-New Zealand: 
Harry N. Holmes; Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY FLORENCE V. KERR 


If you would like to tell other TRAvELERs and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 


and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned. TRAvEL will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


choose to go often ourselves, and also to take all 
our visitors, is Celilo Falls, Washington. This spot 
has always been the Indians’ fishing grounds where 
different tribes come during the salmon run to dip-net 
for the salmon as the fish make their valiant leap up 
the falls in order to reach the spawning beds upstream. 

On the Washington side of the Columbia River rise 
huge bare mountains resembling great backs of pre- 
historic animals snuggled there in the sun to sleep, and 
catching, too, the last pink and purple splendor of a 
sunset, especially lovely in late August and September. 

The roar of the falls is terrific. Wooden platforms 
have been built out to make a safer place for Indian 
fishermen to stand as they cast their nets. Swinging 
these ponderous salmon up after the catch is a feat in 
itself as the salmon or even at times two salmon strug- 
gle in the net against the swift, rushing water. 

A small car on a cable carries the men to and fro 
across the falls. Their catch is also sent across the 
cables. Indian women can be seen carrying gunny 
sacks full of salmon caught by their men. They carry 
them from a headband and then onto their backs. 

To reach the squalid shacks where they live and dry 
the fish, the Indian women and men must, as they 
come up the bank from the river, cross a small draw- 
bridge which is part of the Celilo Canal. When a boat 
goes through, the bridge is withdrawn. A few feet be- 
yond lie the Union Pacific railroad tracks which must 


AG MOST picturesque and fascinating spot we 
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be crossed. Freight trains and streamliners go tearing 
through. Up a rocky incline, and Highway 30 is 
reached, where a steady stream of traffic must be 
dodged by the women, men and children and their 
many dogs. 

The highway is just a few hundred yards from the 
falls and the excitement of seeing fish leap the falls or 
being dip-netted causes hundreds of cars to stop for a 
few minutes just to watch or to take a picture. 

Just beyond the highway are the Oregon-Washing- 
ton railroad tracks which skirt the falls and cross on a 
steel bridge that spans the mighty Columbia River. 

There is a sad note to my closing for the Falls will 
be flooded in a couple of years, but I shall always re- 
member this place as my wonderland. @ 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INaIi@ ¥ycaten Sane, Ara tyes aise ante aisha secr tani ee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
GOT ES Sipeteecl:) «cient NLA teeta ra ore cea ree. 
(please print) 

ibyent nett camels ee elcee ne SEALS eaten sacra omen 
Name of nominating member.................0+ de 
AIL ARESS Pater. te crane strlen eter ys! cred rate seek wiv slece eae 
Membershipt# ac a8 otricsaien ec nie Rec: 


Odds and Inns 


1LTON Horets International 
H will build 350-room hotel in 

Berlin, Germany, at cost of 
$4,500,000. ... Half Moon Hotel in 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, announced 
it will remain open all summer 
long. . . . St. George Hotel in Ber- 
muda has purchased 41-foot sland 
Cruiser which will be at disposal of 
guests at no extra charge. .. . New 
Grand Hotel Accadia in Herzlia, 
Israel, opened its doors June 21, 
boasting 120 balconied rooms with 
private baths, beach, tennis courts, 
rates at $13.00 single, $11.50 per 
person, double. With recent 
completion of Hotel New Hiro- 
shima, Japanese city has added for 
first time in ten years 100 per cent 
western-style tourist rendezvous 
with total capacity of 39 guests. ... 
Mid-Ocean Club in Bermuda has 
undergone extensive remodeling 
job which includes new kitchen, 
plumbing, driving range on 18-hole 
golf course. . . . More than $25,000 
has been spent expanding vacation 
facilities at Twin Pine Lodge and 
Ranch near Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Extensive renovations have been 
completed on High Point Inn, Mt. 
Pocono, Pa., amounting to $50,000, 
including indoor pool which will 
remain open all summer. . . . Is- 
raelian Government has allocated 
$650,000 for completion, renova- 
tion of tourist hotels. Com- 


pletely redecorated sidewalk cafe, 
with accommodations for 100 di- 
ners, plus outdoor, indoor gardens 
opened recently at Hotel Sulgrave 
on plush Park Ave. in New York 
City, with lunches from $1.80, din- 
ners $3.25 up. 


Brush teeth 3 times 2 day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk. 
Ideal for travel. Full-size 
folding toothbrush, tube 
of Pepsodent, in plastic 
case (‘“‘cigarette-pack” 
size). At Dept., 
Drug stores, 
Beauty shops. 
; 


Tote-Brush Inc., Chicago 14 


$6 
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Hotel Headliners 


Se ass 


W ORLD’S LARGEST drive-in struc- 

ture, Marriott’s Motor Hotel, 
will be built near the nation’s capi- 
tal in Arlington County, Virginia, 
less than a mile from the Pentagon. 

Construction of the $4,000,000 
drive-in on a seven-acre strip on the 
Potomac River by Hot Shoppes, 
Inc., began recently with comple- 
tion expected in spring of 1956. 

Boasting 348 rooms, parking 
space for 450 autos, a large restau- 
rant, a 40 x 60-foot swimming pool, 
wading pool for children and other 
extensive activity areas, the drive-in 
hotel will have both air-condt- 
tioned and _— sound-conditioned 
quarters. Telephones, radios and 
televisions will be provided for 
guests in each room. 

Other features for the conven- 
ience of motorists will be dressing 
alcoves in all rooms, luggage racks, 
built-in ironing boards, king-sized 
beds (80” instead of usual 74’) 
with foam-rubber mattresses, full 
baths with, combination tubs and 
showers. 

All buildings will stand two 
stories high except for the cehter 
four-story structure which will be 
serviced by elevators. One hundred 
and twenty rooms will have views 
of the Potomac. Deluxe rooms will 
feature cabanas, terraces, views of 


the pool. Average quarters cost 
$6.00-S7.00, single; $8.00-$10.00, 
double. 


The drive-in hotel will attempt 


Marriott's mammoth motor hotel will rise near Pentagon by spring of 1956. 


to combine conveniences of a 
motor court with essential services 
of a hotel, including filling station, 
drug, sundries stores, taxi stand, 
auto rental. 

Guests need not leave their car 
to register. but select rooms from 
illustrated portfolios. Guides on 
bicycles will escort you to rooms. 

Outdoor dining will be featured 
during hot summer months. 


West Indies Boom 
REPORTS indicate a 


DVANCE 
steady and substantial in- 


crease in visitors is expected 
to the West Indies with the arrival 
of winter. Approximately 500,000 
invaded the Isles during the past 
season and even lesser known is- 
lands are slowly coming into the 
spotlight as tourist playgrounds. 
Plans are now afoot to increase ac- 
commodations and _ facilities as 
rapidly as possible. 

St. Maarten, N.W.I., will have a 
24-room hotel open for visitors this 
summer. Curacao is beginning 
work on the new luxury hotel El 
Curacao, which plans to open its 
doors by December, 1956. Trini- 
dad is now making preparations for 
a resort hotel in Port of Spain, 
while Aruba Island, B.W.I., hopes 
to have a new cottage-colony hotel 
open on Palm Beach by the end of 
this year. Tobago is constructing a 
new hotel at Crown Point. 
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latest thousand islands attraction: 


ADVEVIURE TOWN 


A 


Artist's conception shows sprawling new Adventure Town which plans to open on June 25. 


EWEST AND LARGEST tourist attrac- 

tion in the Thousand Island- 

St. Lawrence vacation region— 

with the possible exception of the Sea- 

way project—is the new 60-acre Adven- 

ture Town near Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
which opens June 25. 

Built at a cost of $150,000 by 
George Clark and Bud Hebert, owners 
of the nearby Edgewood resort, this 
western town, complete with a Main 
Street right out of a Hollywood movie 
setting, expects to draw thousands of 
youngsters and their parents to the 
area. 

Adventure Town’s main street has 
a general store, gun shop, smithy, 
carriage shop, stagecoach office, jail, 
railroad station and features an Indian 
village near Lake Geronimo. There’s 
even an Old Nugget saloon where the 
Hopalong Cassidy set can order a 
double milk shake. A narrow gauge 
train, drawn by a_ twenty-ton loco- 
motive, Davy Crockett, will carry vis- 
itors around the entire area. The gaily 
painted wood-burning engine was orig- 
inally built for Henry Ford’s children. 
Stagecoach and pony rides are avail- 
able, and an assortment of bad guys, 


sheriffs and Indians will whoop things - 


up in authenic wild western tradition. 
Spruced up and ready for visitors, 
too, are other popular Thousand Is- 
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lands attractions. Boldt Castle, on 
Heart Island, a picturesque replica of 
an old German castle can be reached 
by tour boat from Alexandria Bay. 

Among other tourist attractions are 
Calumet Castle on an island opposite 
Clayton, Brown Mansion, home of a 
hero of the War of 1812, at Brownville, 
and the Pickering-Beach Historical Mu- 
seum at Sackets Harbor. Jefferson 


County will celebrate its sesquicenten- 
nial celebration during the week of 
August 14-20. Center of the sesqui- 
centennial activities will be the Jefter- 
son County Historical Society Museum, 
228 Washington Street, Watertown, a 
treasure house of local historic mem- 
orabilia. Vacationists in any one of a 
score of Thousand Island communities 
will be able to participate in the cele- 
bration, In adjacent, St. Lawrence 
County, Gouverneur is now celebrating 
its Own sesquicentennial. 

One of the popular features of the 
Thousand Islands is a trip across the 
Thousand Islands International Bridge 
which links Canada and the U. S. The 
St. Lawrence River area crossed by this 
bridge is among the most scenic in 
North America. The bridge hop-scot- 
ches across the river by way of Welle- 
sley Island, on which are many state 
parks. Toll charge is $1.25 for car and 
passengers, $2.00 round trip. 

Scenic boat tours operating out of 
Alexandria Bay and Clayton provide 
visitors with one of the finest ways 
of seeing the Myriads Islands at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. ‘Tours 
take two to four and a half hours, 
including the famous “50-mile ramble” 
through the maze of islands. 

Fishing guides who grew up with 
the river are available at most Thou- 
sand Islands resort communities to 
assure the visiting fisherman a success- 
ful trip. At the end of a day’s angling, 
the guide usually whips together a 
famed Thousand Island shore dinner— 
a menu that calls for a thick charcoal- 
broiled steak, platters of deep-fried 
fish, green corn, potatoes and other 
vegetables, black coffee and French 
toast oozing in syrup. @ 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


CHINCHILLAS, YOU raise them. We buy 
them. Small capital can show terrific 
profits at home in spare time. Free book- 
let explains our new lease plan. Box 97, 
Little Neck, N. Y. 


TRAVEL AT home with beautiful color 
slides of Mexico, Alaska, Europe. Write 
for price list. Meredith House, Box 1262, 
Charleston 25, W. Va. 


DID YOU miss that picture? Or do you 
want to preview your trip? In either 
case MESTON’S TRAVELS has just the 
answer for you. Over 8000 slides cover 
all important places in 46 states and 59 
countries. Beautiful natural color 35 mm 
slides. Sets of 8 only $1.95; sets of 4 only 
98 cents. Both include the “Tour in Mini- 
ature,” Free list. Write Meston’s Travels, 
Dept. T-3, El Paso, Texas. 


COLOR SLIDES by known professional 
photographers. High quality. Detailed 
descriptions. 50-page catalog. Relive 
your marvelous trip abroad. See again 
Paris, Versailles, French Riviera, Italy, 
Rome, Spain, England, Scotland, etc. 
Splendid interiors and exteriors. Also 
Mexico, India, Bali, Morocco, Athens. 
Free Catalog ‘T.’’ Holy Land, Fatima, 
Lourdes, Liseux, Chartres, Italian shrines, 
Lives of Christ and Mary. Free catalog 
“TR.” ARGO Slides, 62 William St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


EUROPE BOUND? Obtain Felber’s wallet- 
size money converter-guide. Currency 
Exchanges, Sightseeing, Customs, Tipping, 
Shopping, Languages, Menus, Metric 
Systems, Maps, Auto Regulations, Pass- 
ports, etc. $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 
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By Will Lane 


Light Reflections Causing You Trouble? 


Here’s How To Avoid Over-Illumination! 


RDINARY LIGHT vibrates in all directions. With a 
Pola-Screen, all the vibrations can be eliminated 
except those in a single direction. This principle 

is very useful in photography with color film, to in- 
crease the brilliance of colors, or to darken the sky for 
dramatic landscape effects. 

A Pola-Screen also comes in handy when (1) Pho- 
tographing through glass or water, (2) Darkening the 
sky in black-and-white photography without distorting 
the colors of the foreground, (3) Showing texture and 
subduing oblique reflections. 


bow E ae Sete AP ak 
Photo |: Picture contents are obliterated when Pola-Screen isn't used. 


Photo | shows a girl feeding porpoises, but the fish 
are almost indiscernable due to the reflections of sun- 
light on the water. Photo 2 is the same scene with a 
Pola-Screen on the camera lens. The water is dark be- 
cause the reflections have been eliminated. The fish 
are seen clearly. 

The same effect is obtained when photographing 
blue sky—the blue is darkened and intensified. White 
clouds stand out dramatically. The effect is most pro- 
nounced when the sun is at right angles to the camera 
axis. There is no polarizing effect when the sun is 
parallel to the camera axis—directly behind the camera 
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or facing the lens. Therefore a Pola-Screen necessarily 
must be used with more discretion than an ordinary 
filter. 

Diagram | illustrates what happens when a ray of 
light passes through a Pola-Screen. Light rays which 
are vibrating in every direction are absorbed, and only 
the vertical rays are seen transmitted through the filter. 
Note that the screen has a vertical handle. Turn it, and 
the direction of the transmitted rays turn also to the 
horizontal, or other direction. 

To explain this, consider the nature of light. It is a 
pulsating motion that travels in the form of waves. 
The vibration of a ray of light is not along the direc- 
tion of the ray, but at right angles to it, and usually 


Photo 2: Use of Pola-Screen eliminates reflections, making clear shot. 


in all possible directions, as in Diagram 1. It is possible 
to absorb some of the light rays, until only one direc- 
tion of vibration is left. It is then said to be polarized. 

A Pola-Screen looks like an ordinary filter, but it is 
colorless gray, it is a grid of tiny, microscopic crystals 
all parallel to each other. Think of them as a series of 
slits running in the direction of the handle of the 
mount. When it is rotated, the direction of the light 
vibration is rotated. When light is polarized by passing 
through a Pola-Screen (Diagram 2), its intensity is 
controlled simply by passing through a second Pola- 
Screen. Little effect is noted if the vibration planes of 
the two screens remain parallel. But if the second 
screen is rotated, the light is gradually eliminated. 
When the two vibration planes are at right angles, no 
light passes through. This illustration is used to ex- 
plain the principle. In practical usage, one filter only 
is used, for ordinary outdoor photography. 

In every scene, there are a certain number of reflec- 
tions—from glass, water, wood, brick, tile and miscel- 
laneous painted objects. ‘These are specular reflections 
—mirror images, which often occur where they are not 
wanted. Specular reflections are polarized at an angle 
of about 35 degrees to the surface. Therefore this is 
the most effective camera angle to remoye them. 

The color of an object increases in purity and bril- 
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Diagram |: Light rays are absorbed by Screen, becoming polorized. 


Diagram 2: No light gets through when Screens are at right angles. 


liance when surface reflections are removed. Colors are 
no longer diluted by reflected white light. This makes 
a Pola-Screen especially valuable in color work. 

It is also useful in controlling the brightness of a 
blue sky. When the sun is at right angles, a dark 
dramatic blue is attained. The amount of darkening 
is controlled by rotating the Pola-Screen. Hold it be- 
fore one eye, turn it slowly and notice the changing 
effect. If you have a twin-lens camera, place the Pola- 
Screen on the upper (viewing) lens and adjust for 
effect. Then move it to the taking lens when you are 
ready to’ shoot. 

Look before you shoot. This is important because 
polarization is effective in only one direction—when 
the sun is at right angles (side light) , or overhead. If 
you take the Pola-Screen off the camera and look 
through it by eye, you will notice the effect as you 
rotate it. Maximum results occur when the handle 
points to the sun. To lessen the effect rotate the Pola- 
Screen or move the camera. 

The Pola-Screen itself looks like an ordinary lens 
filter, except it has a little handle. The Pola-Screen 
viewer slips on to this handle. It has a small round 
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aperture through which a scene can be viewed without 
removing the filter from the camera. The Pola-Screen 
viewer is a handy accessory but it is not essential, be- 
cause you can take the filter off and view the scene 
directly through it. 

The Pola-Screen can be used with either black-and- 
white or color film. However, many years ago a Type 
1 was made for use with black-and-white film only. 


Type 1 is yellow rather than neutral gray. ~ 


Increased exposure with the Pola-Screen is approxi- 
mately two full stops. That is a subject calling for F/9 
would require F/4.5 when the Pola-Screen filter is 
added. When filming through glass or water additional 
increase may be necessary, depending on the amount 
of useful light reflected from the subject after surface 
reflections have been reduced by the Pola-Screen. The 
greater the effect, the greater the increase required. 

An average outdoor scene with a Pola-Screen, using 
Kodachrome would be 1/25 second at F/4.5. For mo- 
tion picture cameras, F/3.5. For Kodacolor film, 1/50 
second at F/5.6. @ 


CAMERA CORNER-—If you have any camera 


problems or would like to read about a certain 


aspect of photography write to: Will Lane, c/o 
Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5000 
Accident Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lines Aft... 


Mich. Mash 
Dear Sirs: 

Regarding your calendar jottings for 
June. the cities of Atwater, Benson, 
Hutchinson, Wilmar and Walker are all 
in Minnesota. These dates were taken 
from our special events calendar and 
the State of Michigan substituted. I 
realize Michigan was featured in this 
issue, but isn’t this a little unfair? 

John Henricksson. Director 
Minn. Div. of Publicity 
St. Paul, Minn. 
TRAVEL regrets the typographical ex- 
change of “Mich.” for “Minn.”—Ed. 


Painting Exception 
Dear Sirs: 

I must correct a serious mistake 
made in Margaret Gardner’s Paris 
column in April. The largest painting 
in the world is the Pantheon de la 
Guerre, 402 feet long and 45 feet high— 
twice the size of the one she cited 
and owned by Haussner’s Restaurant, 
Baltimore. Maryland. In fact. the Haus- 
sners recently have offered this master- 
piece and memento of World War I 
to the American Legion to erect as a 
proper monument to those who died 
in that conflict. There are also two 
other cycloramas in the U. S. which are 
larger than the one she cited—one is of 
Sherman's March Through Georgia and 
in. Atlanta, while the other is the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Each is longer 
than 300 feet and more than 35 feet 


high. 
Helen Delich 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sirs: 

In looking through the April, 1955. 
issue of TraveL. I noticed in Dispatch 
from Paris a mention of “the largest 
painting in the world” as being Raoul 
Dufy’s The Electricity Fairy. This is a 
statement with which I wish to take 
issue. My nomination fer the world’s 
largest picture is The Crucifixion by Jan 
Styka which is on permanent exhibit 


“Hold it! They're Disney’ 


at Forest Lawn, Glendale, California. It 
is 195 feet long and 45 feet high, and 
is in one piece. 

Virginia Lee 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nominations are now open.—Ed. 


Perfect Timing 
Dear Sirs: 

Your article on Amana, Iowa. March 
issue. was apropos for us. We arrived 
... and the forwarded magazine arrived 

. together. We'd never have known 
about Amana if it hadn’t been for the 
magazine. The very same day the April 
issue arrived. we also received the 
European itinerary of three members 
of our family. and the map on Page 7 
helped us mark out and follow their 
tour. Yesterday's air-mail message tells 
us they are now in Venice. I removed 
the pages of interest to them and sent 
them to their hotel in Paris: Timetable 
of Events, German Castles, Music .. . 
Austria, etc. We have friends in Tucson. 
Arizona, who receive your magazine. 
We all love it! 

The L. O. Pettits 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Planning Holidays 
Dear Sirs: 

I read with interest your May special 
editorial Planned Holidays. I am a 
Rural Letter Carrier. I would like to 
make some suggestions. First. may I 
suggest that you get some Congressman 
and Senator to introduce a bill in each 
house to carry out your idea. Then, 
when we write to our Congressman and 
Senator, we can refer to the numbers 
and titles of the bills. Second, contact 
Postal and other Government-employee 
associations and ask their support. It 
is my understanding that Government 
employees who are on a five-day-week 
schedule lose the holiday when it falls 
on Saturday. Third, contact the Na- 
tional Educatione! Association. It is 
my understanding that teachers like- 
wise lose a holiday when it falls on 
Saturday. Also. a holiday in the middle 
of the week upsets the school schedule. 

Buxney Burger 
New Castle. Va. 


nature photographers!” 


No Miss 
Dear Sirs: 

Your May issue of TRAVEL was won- 
derful. This magazine gets better and 
better each issue, and please notify me 
when my subscription runs out, as I 
do not want to miss a copy. 

Catherine Akin 
Florence, Ala. 


Immense Improvement 
Dear Sirs: 

May I commend you for the wonder- 
ful monthly you are giving your mem- 
bers? The magazine has improved im- 
mensely in recent years. 

Rev. D. A. Diederich 
Chicago, Il. 


Twister Answers 

1. The Spanish Steps. 
2. Super Highway in Italy. 
a. (c). 

4. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

5. Louisiana. 

6. Florence. 

7. Two hours by air, two days by sea. 

8. Rome. ; 

9. Marshall Field is in Chicago and 
Bergdorf Goodman is in New York. 

10. Passport for your car in Europe. 

ll. Yonkers. 

12. Scrapple is a famous Philadelphia 
dish and Biddle is a well-known family 
there. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


Dude Ranchers Association: pp. 8, 9(t-.l.), 10. Santa 


Fe Railway: p. 9(b.r.). Tennessee Conservation De- 
partment: pp. II-I15. Walt Disney Productions: pp. 
16-19. Author: pp. 20-24. New Hampshire Develop- 
ment Comm.: p. 26. Union Pacific Railway: p. 
27(t). Northern Pacific Railway: pp. 25, 26, 28. 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce: pp. 29-32. Canadian 
Pacific Railway: pp. 33-34. 3 Lions: pp. 39-41. 
Author: pp. 42-46. Spalding Bros.; p. 45(t). British 
Travel Association: p. 45(b). Swiss National Tour- 
ist Office: pp. 46, 57. Author: pp. 47-52. Author: 
pp. 54-56. Authors pp. 60-63. French National 
Tourist Office: p. 64. Severance: p. 67. Will Lane: 
pp. 68-69. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave... N.W. 
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Late News Gathered From Around The World 


U.S. FORESTS GET FUNDS 

; U.S. Senate Committee 

on Appropriations has 

- recommended increases 

- totaling $30,061,542 over 

_ House-approved sums for 

Dept. of Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies, making 

needed provision espe- 
cially for sanitation and 
care in National Forests 
and Office of River-Basin 
Studies in Fish & Wildlife 

Service. 


lM ere ~ Are cid, thes ins 


UN LICENSES BUS LINE 
~ What will be most- 

extended international bus 

line in Europe has just 
been licensed by United 
| Nations Economic Commis- 

sion for Europe. It will 
reach from Oslo to Paris, 
Madrid, Lyons, Cologne and 
back to Oslo. Additional 
lines given favorable con- 
Sideration connect cities 
in Switzerland with others 
in France. Negotiations 
: ‘continue on applications 
for lines from Belgrade to 
Amsterdam and Geneva. 
eee : 
NEW GRIPSHOLM KEEL LAID 
Work on new Gripsholn, 
of Swedish American Line, 
ordered last Sept., began 
May 10 in Ansaldo Ship 
Yards at Genoa, Italy. 
Delivery is expected late 
next year. 


_ HOBOKEN PIERS BETTERED. 

= Port of N.Y. Authority 
as let contracts for re- 
1abilitation of American 
; Export waterfront facili- 
+ es at Hoboken, N.J., to. 


AA WIDENS PAY-LATER PLAN 

American Airlines has 
launched new nation-wide 
credit plan for air 
travel, key feature being 
simplified installment 
credit facilities to 13 
local-service carriers for 
sale in hundreds of small 
communities served by such 
lines throughout U.S. Move 
is expansion of AA's pay- 
later plan in conjunction 
with Beneficial Finance 
Co. 


JAMAICA ADDING BEACH 

Kingston, Jamaica, is 
constructing new bathing 
beach on ocean side of 
Palisadoes. Seven miles 
from mainland, strip 
fronts open Caribbean. 
Heretofore, Kingston 
visitor has had only swinm- 
ming pools at hotels, 
clubs. 


APL REPEATS CRUISES 

American President 
Lines is offering 4 
Pacific cruises from San 
Francisco starting in Oct. 
Golden Autumn Festival 
Cruise leaves Oct. 10 on 
President Wilson, to reach 
Hawaii in Aloha Week and 
Japan during Harvest 
Festivals. Second is Oct. 
31 aboard President 
Cleveland, visiting Hong- 
kong. Trip on Nov. 25 is 
aboard President Wilson, 
on Dec. 14 aboard Pres- 
ident Cleveland. Each 
cruise lasts 42 days, 
visiting Hawaii, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan. Fares 
range from $1,095 to 
$1,333. 


BRETON BUS RUNS BEGIN 
Thos. Cook & Sons an-= 
nounces first bus tour in 
history to visit Cape 
Breton Island, 14-day trip 
which also visits New 
Brunswick, Bay of Fundy, 
Nova Scotia, points in 
Maine. Rates, including 
all charges—even meal 
tips—are $310 per person. 


GUEST ADDS FREE MEALS 

Mexico's Guest Airways 
recently adopted standard 
custom of serving free 
meals to passengers in 
flight, now also provides 
free coffee, other re- 
freshments during -customs 
clearances. 


EXECUTIVES RATE SLOGAN 

Allegheny Airlines' 7- 
State system has dubbed 
itself "Route of the 
Executives" as a result of 
survey Showing that 80% of 
its passengers travel for 
business reasons. 


UAL GIVES U.S. AIR MAP 

United Air Lines has 
added colored map of U.S. 
and Hawaii to its pas- 
senger Seat-packet, keyed 
with letters and numbers 
so pilots may pinpoint 
places when they wish to 
call traveler's attention 
to interesting details of 
terrain beneath. 


U.S. STARS AT BERLIN FETE 
N.Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra will be feature 


attraction at 5th Berlin 


Festival in Germany Sept. 


3 2 


PAN-AM HIGHWAY PROGRESSES 

International Highway to 
connect U.S. and Panama 
has come one step nearer 
completion with recent 
opening of 13-mile link 
between capitals of Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. Only 
2 other links remain un- 
finished, a stretch in 
northern Nicaragua, 
another in southern Costa 
Rica. 


JALOPY PARADE PLANNED 
Feature of 19th Annual 
Mountain State Forest 
Festival at Elkins, W. 
Va., Oct. 6-9, will be 
old-time auto procession 
which all owners are in- 
vited to join. Side event 
will be first official na- 
tional field meet of 
National Vintage Car Club. 


ISTHMIAN HAS NEW TERMINAL 
Isthmian Steamship 

Co., which runs between 
NYC and Oriental ports, 
recently opened its new 
Erie Basin Terminal for 
public inspection. It has 
more than 400,000 sq. ft. 
of modern fireproof open- 
Storage area, plus 340,000 
sqe ft. of storage sheds. 


REBUILT CONNIES READY 

Conversion of all but 
1 of TWA's 32 049 Constel- 
lations to 8l-passenger 
Sky Tourist styles was 
completed May 20. Program 
began in 1950. 


FATIMA PILGRIMAGE SET 

Members of National 
Pilgrimage to Portuguese 
Shrine of Our Lady of 
Fatima will leave NYC Oct. 
4 on Italian Line's 
Vulcania. Aboard vessel 
they will begin 9-day 
novena to end Oct. 13 at 
Shrine itself. Minimum 
per-person cruise price is 
$595. 
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FILM SPARKS NEW TOURS 

Two 60-day trips 
abroad, based on TWA's 
popular film, Air Adven- 
ture to Europe, will leave 
NYC June 23 and July 2, 
providing 10 days in 
European capitals,with l 
week in Switzerland and 
4-day interludes on French 
Riviera, in Florence, 
Venice, Germany and Low 
Countries. Price of $1,385 
includes transportation, 
hotels, sightseeing, tips, 
taxes, is limited to 
persons under 30. 


HOOF & HORN RODEO EXPANDS 

Hoof & Horn Rodeo at 
Brookfield, Mo., oldest 
event of its kind in U.S. 
to be approved by Rodeo 
Cowboys Assn., will be 
held Sept. 3-5, with 
afternoon and evening per- 
formances slated for first 
time. 


PAA UPS SUMMER RUNS 

Pan American and 
Douglas Aircraft have co- 
operated to place Super-7 
Clippers, adapted from 
luxury DC-7s, into 
former's transatlantic 
schedules. This will add 
estimated 30% in summer 
passenger capacity. Planes 
begin daily New York-Paris 
run in June, 4 continuing 
to Rome. Flight time to 
Paris-is cut to-lthours. 


in al fresco Theatre of — 


~has bought 5 additional 


ICELANDIC ADDS LUXEMBOURG 

New York-Luxembourg 4 
flight service was insti- 
tuted May 20 by Icelandic ~ 
Airlines over route via 
Reykjavik and Gothenberg. ~ 
Fares for any of 5 all=) 94 
tourist weekly flights are 
$281.50 one way, F802 10. 
roundtrip. a 


CANYON FACILITIES IMPROVED — 
Summer visitors to a 
South Rim of Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz., will 
find accommodations = 
modernized by Fred Harvey — 
Co. in million-dollar : 
improvement program. Plan 
includes new hotel, to 
open in 1956, between El 
Tovar and Bright Angel. 


GREEKS SPONSOR FESTIVAL : 

Greek Government will 
sponsor music-drama 
festival at Athens Aug. | 
27-Oct. 2, with Dimitri — 
Mitropoulos conducting a 
Athens Symphony Orchestra | 


Herod Atticus at foot of | 
Acropolis. . 


DELTA BUILDS DC-7 FLEET 
Delta-C&S Air Lines 


Douglas DC-7s, making pur- 
chase total of 15 of these 
365-mph. planes. Entire 
Delta fleet now numbers 58.95 
aircraft. 


FAMILY GROUPS TO GET OFF-SEASON PLANE FARE REDUCTIONS =~ 
Starting Nov. 1, family parties flying over North © 
and Middle Atlantic routes during off-season will be 
offered substantial fare reductions for first time. 
Savings will apply on both first-class and tourist | 
services, lasting until April 1, 1956. Heads of each 
family will pay normal off-season fare with additional ~ 
members of party—wife, or any children between ages — 
of 12-25—saving $150 on one way fares, $300 on round= 
if they travel first-class. On tourist SP 
services, $130 to $200 can be saved. Children under ae 
12, already eligible for 50% discount, will not 
receive additional reductions under plan. 


trip price, 
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HELIGOLAND SHIP ADDED 
_. Wappen, new 2,500-ton 
diesel-electric ship to 
erate between Hamburg, 


Germany and North Frisian 


Islands, has just com- 


pleted maiden voyage from 
Hamburg to Heligoland at 
average speed of 17-18 


= 


knots. 


She was built for 


Hamburg Navigation Co. 


SEABOARD WIDENS TOURS 


Encouraged by advance 
sales of Miami Beach 


"Package Vacation," Sea- 
peor RR now presents 


¥ 
| 


Similar travel opportuni- 
ties for Ft. Lauderdale, 


Palm Beach, Boca Grande 


; 
a 


and beaches in St. Peters- 


_ burg-Clearwater area. 


FIRST SWISS MOTEL TO OPEN 


a 
: 


Interlaken and Jung- 


frau soon will be featur- 


ing first motel establish- 


ment in Switzerland at 


western end of Lake 


- Brienz. It will comprise 
21 modern cabins with 


z 


ting distant storm 


total of 70 beds, news- 


Stand, gas station, ad- 


- joining campsite. Opening 
is promised “after 
- Whitsun." 


AMERICAN ADDS RADAR 


¥ American Airlines an- 
Runeda outfitting of its 
fleet of DC-7 aircraft for 
in-flight weather surveil- 
ance. Program, costing 
bout $800,000, will 

nable pilots to avoid 
ad-weather areas by spot- 


Ppoac OFFERS DIVING CRUISE 


_ Among BOAC's Caribbean 
packages is 14-day Snorkel 
ise for underwater 
earfishers and skin- 
ivers. Trip visits 
2rmuda, Nassau, Jamaica, 
Grand Cayman. Price of 

556 includes hotels, most 
eals and air transport. 
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PAKISTAN LINE MAY GROW 


Pakistan International 
Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways, in co- 
operation with Foreign 
Operations Administration, 
which has contributed ini- 
tial $725,000 to project, 
is taking steps to estab- 
lish plane service between 
Karachi and West Pakistan, 
1,400 miles distance. Suc- 
cessful culmination of 
program is expected to 
lead to building of 
Similar domestic services 
in Turkey and Iran. 

N.J- SERVICE SPOTS OPEN 
First of 8 roadside 
restaurants and gasoline 
Stations along N.J.'s 165- 
mile Garden State Parkway 
was opened recently in 
Cheesecake Service Area at 
operated by 
combined oil companies. 
N.H. BILLS CRAFT FAIR 
Attendance of 30,000 
is expected at Concord 
Craftsmen's Fair, Aug. 
2-6, feature event in New 
Hampshire's Great Stone 
Face Jubilee. This 22nd 
annual exhibition, spon- 
sored by League of New 


~ Hampshire Arts & Crafts, 


ranges from examples of 
whittling to fine work of 
master silversmiths. 


9-NATION BUS TRIP ROLLS 
Poly Tours, NYC, has 
Slated 42-day motor-coach 
tour of 9 European coun- 
tries, limited to 20 per- 
sons. Party will leave 
Manhattan Aug. 24, return 
Oct. 4, on Queen Mary. 
Tour will visit England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland. 
Nights will be spent in 
first-class hotels en 
route. Rates, depending on 
chosen class of steamship 
travel, range from $920 to 
$1,320. < 


FLORIDA TURNPIKE OKAYED 


Florida has authorized 
construction of 380-mile 
toll turnpike from Miami 
(top) to vicinity of 
Jaeksonville, with other 
turnpikes under considera- 
tion for crossing West or 
Central Florida. 


ATOM-POWERED SHIP SOUGHT 


United States Lines is 
negotiating with govern-= 
ment for construction of 
atomic-powered superliner 
which will be 600-feet 
long and capable of carry- 
ing 500 passengers around 
globe. 


CUIDAD TRUJILLO HOPS DEBUT 


Varig Airlines of 
Brazil will begin direct 
flights between NYC and 
Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, on Aug. 5, using — 
Super G Constellations for 
6-hour flight. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN AUGUST | 


1. Intl. Auto Races on Mt. Ljubelj.......... Yugoslavia 
1-6. Royal Natl. Eisteddfod. eeeeoevceveeoer ePwlilheli, Wales 


1-14. Wine Festivals. @eoeoovoeveevee eve eee e Vevey, Switzerland 


P“15- Music Festival. <<.cccccwcveweece ose MOULON, ei raMce 
2=6. Kid Pony Shows<cccostwcccsccecevive ces Vs EOMpDagn Dome 
SG. Dublin Horse Shows. «veccceceev evecee s sD Dine seine 
3.-A4th Annual Hillbilly ‘Day....cseseoes.sHighlands, NeCs 
3-5. Poultry Festival....e.eeeeeeeeeeMoorefield, W. Va. 
B=LO.. Regatt aes <cese civic wv sss eee ssles Ole OMS penn. 
4. Royal Manx Agric. Soc. Show... ..sescccoeksio Of Mans 
4=6. Water Carnival ceccccescoecveseo ss bdtOsvitLe sn rice 
4-6. Cracker Barrel Bazaar.....ceecseeseese Newbury, Vt. 
4-14. Danish Industries Fair.......Fredericia, Denmark 
5-10. Lobster Carnival.........-..snediac, N.B., Canada 
5-7. Royal Danish Regatta..........Copenhagen, Denmark 
62: Kanto Festivals sc cic s/c wives 0 0.0 cece oa cl hict Uo emotes 
6=7 Indian DaySv ene ccceecesceus cvsiv e's eee HOD LOGI ny Of 
O=7— Danish DaySes ses siclecic pcces se ees viele DOLVAlp Cees 
6-28, Intl. Music Festival........-Lucerne, Switzerland 
7. Smoki Indian Ceremonials.........-.errescott, Ariz. 
10. Annual Maple Sugar Party...cccccccesvceebarton, Vt.« 
10-14. Old Spanish Days..........Santa Barbara, Calif. 
11. Acadian Bicentenary......Nova Scotia Towns, Canada 
i. St. Spyridon Celebrations... .c.ccgocce ss COPrus creoca 
11-14. Poach Fostivaliecciccccsecccaeve ee VUCAIDAy Coa its 
12-13. Square Dance Festival.........-Flagstaff, Ariz. 
12=235. YMCA CongreSS...cccccccccccseseoestaris, France 
13. Loggoer'sS Jubilee ence oun os sun eee ww MOT OMe noo tle 
13-15. Battle of Augsberg Centenary..Augsberg, Germany 
14. Intl. Motor Races..........-bttelbruck, Luxembourg 
14-21. Grand Feast of Assumption..San Sebastian, Spain 
15-20. Parade of ProgreSS..ccccsecceceee eHiawassee, Ga. 
15-20. Provincial Exhib..Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada 
16. Tuna Fishing ConteSt..........--eGodoysund, Norway 
16-19. Cattle Show. cccsseccscoes Jackson's Mill,ewe Vac 
17. MuSical & Floral Fete.....ece.sseeonrewsbury, Eng. 
PSs: Carnival. ccccccosvewovccecenese Bridgewater, Canada 
PB=20 5 -ROGATTAs cccccscvcsecccerves acess ce TnauOrlawOrEE 
18-20. Ocean Swimming Meet......-...-+-eWilmington, Del. 
19. Autumn Illuminations..............eMorecambe, Eng. 
20. Opening of Intl. Trade Fair..........lzmir, Turkey 
20-21. Grande Prix Auto & Motorcycle Races 
Berne, Switz. 
20-23. Jewelry Trade Fair...Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 
21. Lewis & Clark Centennial............-AStoria, Ore. 
20-25. St. Dionysios Fete..Island of Zakynthos, Greece 
21. Illuminated Eve. Grand Canal Regatta.Venice, Italy 
21-Sept. 20. Music & Drama Fest....Edinburgh, Scotland 
25. Festival Plays of Bavarian State Opera 
Munich, Germany 
26-27. Lantern Festival of Suwa Shrine..Isshiki, Japan 
27. Wedding of Giants Festival............-Ath, Belgium 
27-28. Grand Intl. Folklore Festival 
Amelie-les-Bains, France 
28. St. Erik Intl. Trade Fair........-Stockholm, Sweden 
31-Sept. 3. Green Mt. Horse Assn. 100-mile Ride. 
So. Woodstock, Vt. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST— 


NYC CHURCH CENTER SET 


ae 


Pursuant to recent a 
choice of NYC for proposed 
headquarters of National ~ 
Council of Churches of ~— 
Christ in America, plans 
are in work for 17-story — 
building to stand at Morn=— 
ingside Heights in : 
vicinity of Columbia 
University. Rockefeller 
has offered to donate land © 
and pay some building 
costs. 


By 


NYC OPENS WILDLIFE AREA 
Wildlife preserve has — 
opened in NYC limits on 
Staten Island. A 260-acre 
haven, area has been named © 
after William T. Davis, 
late entomologist and one 
of Staten Island Museum 
founders. Site is in New 
Springfield sector. 


RAILROAD LINKS AIRPORT 
Brussels has insti- 
tuted first railroad 
service between a major 
city and an airport. Line 
links Belgian capital and 
Melsbroek, with transit 
time 22 minutes. Construc- 
tion was undertaken in 
anticipation of Belgian 
International Expositio 
in 1958. ; 


NEWPORT NEWS HOPS ON 
National Airlines has ~ 
begun twice-daily flights 
from NYC to Newport News, © 
Va., using 44=-passenger 
Convair-340s. NAL expects 
to reach Williamsburg, — 
Norfolk and Richmond from 
Newport News by supple- 
mentary helicopte 
service. : 


BURMA BUYS VISCOUNTS 
Vickers-Armstrong has 
sold 3 more Viscount 802s 
to Union of Burma Airways © 
and British European Air- 
ways. Latter now has 22 — 
800s, 27 700s. op naa 
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